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WIZARD WITH A KNUCKLER 




Par 4...427 Yards. 



be there in two with 
a set of all new 
MacGregor Tourneys. 


MacGregor Tourneys...f irst with a wider 
sweetspot in both woods and irons. 


Three things happen to a ball hit 
on the sweetspot. It flies right where 
it's aimed; it has backspin and loft; 
it goes a long way. You can feel 
the entire club working with you 
to produce a long, accurate, 
controlled shot. 

Tourney. The sweet set. 
Tourney is more than just another 
set of clubs. Tourney is the first 
matched set of woods and irons 
with a wider sweetspot designed 
into every club. 

In each new Tourney wood and 
iron, the club head has been 
completely redesigned and 
precisely balanced by scientifically 
positioning weight in the critical 
heel and toe areas. This unique 
concept of weight distribution 
extends the sweetspot across the 
entire face of every club and has a 



SWEETSPOT COMPARISON 

Dotted area shows conventional 
sweetspot. Shaded area shows 
new Tourney sweetspot. 


stabilizing effect on the club head, 
holding it square even on shots hit 
off center. Tourney makes it easy 
to hit the sweetspot and achieve 
the feel of total ball control. 
Sweetspot plus. 

Tourney's new head design also 
concentrates weight towards the 
sole of the iron. This, combined 
with Tourney's new sole configura- 
tion reduces "turf drag," helps get 
the ball up faster, and causes the 
ball to actually lly higher with 
more backspin. In effect, the 
sweetspot has not only been 
widened ... but lowered too! This 
results in shots that easily clear 
sand and water to land softly and 
hold the green. 



TRAJECTORY COMPARISON 

Less hosel. Less distraction. 

Tourney irons present a clean, 
flowing line from grip to club head 
In the address position, the golfer 
sees only what he should see . . . 
the ball. 


TOURNEY BY 

THE GREATEST S OLE 
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SHAFT FLEX COMPARISON 

New club. New shaft. 

Tourney's new Pro-Pel lightweight 
steel shaft concentrates the flex 
toward the club head. This creates 
a tremendous release of energy as 
the club strikes the ball. The result 
is faster club head speed at impact 
producing greater distance. 
Forgings for a reason. 


Professional 
golfers know 
that the longe 
the ball 
remains on th 
club face at 
impact, the 
more feel and control they have 
and the more ball compression 
they achieve. Forgings keep the 
ball on the club face longer, 
maximizing control, accuracy and 
distance. Forgings for a reason . . . 
feel and performance. 



Tourney ... a perfectly matched 
set of woods and irons created to 
dramatically improve your game. 


Don't take our word for it. Swing a 
set of Tourneys at your Pro 
Shop. We think you'd 
•. rather play Tourneys 
jH than be playing against 
' / aS them. Sold only through 
^**ac*r professional Golf Shops. 



"I bought Allstate 
WHy? I like the 

ust an 


is Marvin Anderson, 
nd his wife and young Marvin 
Chicago. 


life insurance, 
way they do things, 
added kicker.” 


We call Allstate 

"The Young Man’s Life Insurance” 
for a whole lot of reasons. 


We’re priced for a Young Man’s pocket. 

Here’s how little you pay for our 20-year decreasing 
term insurance— if you’re 28, for example. 

For $5 a month. . .$11,500 
For $10 a month . . $34,000 
For $15 a month . . $66,500 
For $20 a month. .$92,000 



We don’t believe in pushing you 
or rushing you. 

We’ll give you facts— not sales talk. 

The sale is up to you. 

You don’t even need an appointment. 

Just come as you are to the Allstate booth.^ 1 ®**^ 
Maybe Saturday— when you’re shopping at Sears. 
Or simply phone the booth, or your nearest 
Allstate office. An agent will gladly 
come to your home. n ■ ■ _ i_ i _ 

See you soon? /IIISTcITC 

You’re in good hands. 

The young man’s life insurance. 
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Varatronic . '. . electronic crystal ignition, 
never needs replacement. Fully automatic 
Operates without flint or sparkwheel. 
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Butane fuels in seconds, lights for months. 
Fingertip adjustable flame. 

(A) Gold Plate $40.00. (0) Chrome plate $19.95. 

(B) Sterling Silver $50.00. (E) Chrome plate $19.95. 

(C) Chrome plate $19.95. (F) Chrome plate $19.95. 
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Next week 

MIGHTY OAKMONT. site of 
the U.S. Open, is surreal in Art- 
ist Don Moss' view, but its fast 
greens and 187 bunkers are all 
too real for defending champ 
Jack Nicklaus and challengers. 

THE THOUGHTS OF PENNY 
Tweedy include the dictum of 
breeding classic horses for 
classic races — e.g.. Secretariat. 
Martha Duffy portrays the 
doyenne of Meadow Stable. 

DREAMS OF GLORY pos- 
sessed the bonus pitcher as he 
set forth to join the McCook 
(Neb.) Braves. Pat Jordan tells 
his own story — one of high 
hopes dashed in a flat land- 
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VOLVO: 

IDEALLY SITUATED 
BETWEEN THE ABSURD 
AND THE RIDICULOUS. 



By not going to 
extremes, Volvo 
accomplishes more 
than cars that do. 

Up front, a Volvo 
as much legroom as a 
Cadillac DeVille.Inback, 
as much as a Buick Electra. 

Which gives Volvo the 
space and comfort of big cars lik 
the one on the right. Instead of 
squeezing you into the ridiculously 
small space of little cars like the 
one on the left. 

Yet a Volvo’s turning radius is 
actually smaller than a VW Beetle. 

Which means Volvo can maneuver 
in and out of parking spaces and traffic 
like little cars. 

To call maneuverability a big-car 
specialty would be absurd. 

And while a Volvo may not leave 
big cars behind in the dust, its fuel- 
injected 2 liter engine lets you move 
right out in the fast lane. Something that 
can't be said as quickly about little cars. 

So instead of compromising by 
going to extremes, go halfway and get 
everything. Get a Volvo. 

To get anything else would be 
either absurd or ridiculous. 


VOLVO 


TIME 


LIFE 


BOOKS 


At Last! A Permanent, Hardbound, Photo Reference Annual! 

PHOTOGRAPHY YEAR EDITION 




New Cameras . . . New Equipment . . . New Ideas . . . 
New Photographers . . . New Techniques . . . New Shows 

It’s about time someone took photography seriously enough to issue 
a photo annual in permanent, hardbound form— so you can use it 
like a reference work, again and again. Now it’s available— Photog- 
raphy Year 797J-compiled by the same people who made the Life 
Library of Photography one of the best-selling photo libraries. 

Measuring 1014" x 10V4", with 234 pages. Photography Year 1973 
has over 300 photographs (a third in full color) and rounds up all the 
year’s important photo news in one convenient package. Here’s a 
sampling of what you'll find in this handsome volume: 

MAJOR SHOWS: Retrospectives of the work of Paul Strand and the 
late Diane Arbus . . . The Best of Photokina, the Cologne photo fair, 
with selections from two of the fair's 10 photo exhibits. 

DISCOVERIES: An overview of the work of four promising young 
photographers just coming into their own — John Banasiak, Judy 
Daler, Yasuhiro Ihara and Carl Toth. 


Polaroid's SX-70 pocket 
color camera (top left) _ 
provided the year's big- 
gest technical break- 
through: the striking 
portrait (above) by Re- 
gina Rclang won Ger- 
many's David Octavius 
Hill Award: and Dave 
Kenncrly’s Vietnam pho- 
tographs. one of which 
is shown here, won him 
a Pulitzer Prize. 


TECHNOLOGY: All about Polaroid’s new SX-70 and Kodak’s new 
Instamatic— how they were developed and how they work, with sche- 
matic drawings, plus other new cameras and equipment. 

AWARDS: The winning entries from the most prestigious photo com- 
petitions in the U.S., France, Germany and Japan. 

BOOKS: Photo excerpts from four major books published during the 
years-’ Andre Kertesz: 1912-1972,” The Photographs of Margaret 
Bourke-White," "Paterson" by George A. Tice and "Photographs 
and Anti-Photographs" by Elliott Erwitt. plus a listing of 28 more. 

PROJECT DOCUMERICA: Sixteen pages of color photographs se- 
lected from 47,000 photos already taken in the U.S. government’s 
massive effort to record the condition of the American environment. 

MARKETPLACE: A look at the rapid growth of galleries that spe- 
cialize in the sale of photographic prints . . . How and why more and 
more photographers are publishing their own books. 

TRIBUTE: The work of three photographers-two American and one 
English-wlto died prematurely in 1972: Ralph Eugene Meatyard, 
Tony Ray-Jones and Arthur Rickerby. 

CALENDAR: A listing of 65 important photographic exhibitions, 
meetings and other events scheduled for '73 in U.S. and abroad. 

Photography Year 1973 costs just S9.95 plus shipping and handling, 
and you can examine it for 10 days free, without obligation to buy. 
Simply complete and return the order card attached or, if the card 
is missing, use the coupon at right. 


$25,000 FIRST PRIZE 

Time-Life Books is now sponsoring (he Life Bi- 
centennial Photography Contest for amateur and 
professional photographers. Top prize in the com- 
petition. which closes July 4, 1973, is S25.00O and a 
total of $47,000 in cash prizes will be awarded. Win- 
ning photos in both the amateur and professional 
categories will be published in f* holography Year 
1974. When you send us your order for this year's 
annual, you will also receive an official entry form 
for the contest, plus full instructions and rules. 


Time-Life Books, Dept. 0310 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, III. 6061 1 
Yes, I would like to examine Photography Year 1973. 
Please send it lu me for 10 days' free examination, enter 
my subscription for future annuals, and send me an 
entry form and rules for the Life Bicentennial Photog- 
raphy Contest. If I do not choose to keep Photography 
Year 1973, I will return it within 10 days, my subscrip- 
tion for future volumes wifi be canceled, and f will not 
be under any further obligation. If I do keep it, I will 
pay $9.95 plus shipping and handling. Future volumes, 
issued once a year, will be sent to me upon publication 
with the same 10-tlay Iree-cxamination privilege. I will, 
however, be given an opportunity in advance to indicate 
whether or not 1 wish to receive the new volume. 


Address 

City State Zip 


CHI 



Good news 
who take their 


Introducing the 
“No Unhappy Vacations Plan.” 

From Ford and its insurance subsidiary, 

The American Road Insurance Company 


Any car can give you unexpected 
trouble on vacation. But if you own 
a Ford, Mercury or Lincoln, there's 
a Plan to help see you through it. 
It's for those of you who live in the 
Greater Chicago area I Illinois and 
Indiana residents only). There are 
two parts to the Plan. 


Here's the insurance part 
from The American Road 
Insurance Company. 


Money hack on repair bills if your 
car breaks down. If you're driving 
on vacation any where in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, and your 
car breaks down in normal service 
due to mechanical failure, leaving 
it inoperable or illegal to drive, 
the Plan can help. 

Ford's insurance subsidiary. The 
American Road Insurance Com- 
pany, offers a policy which will re- 
imburse you for 75% (with a maxi- 



mum of 5225) of repair bills from 
51 to S300. The company will do 
its darndest to have your money 
to you within 21 days of receiving 
your paid receipts. 

Money hack on non-repair hills, 
too. IfyourcarJeavesyou stranded, 
you'll also be reimbursed for rea- 
sonable expenses for food, motel, 
car rental, towing and road service 
used for the benefit of the car 
ow'ner and members of his house- 
hold traveling in the car. 

The policy provides for 75% re- 
imbursement (with a maximum of 
5225) of these kinds of unexpected 


expenses on bills up to 5300 caused 
by vehicle breakdown in normal 
service or because of a collision. 
You get 30-day coverage. The pol- 
icy covers you on vacation for any 
30 days between May 15 and Sep- 
tember 30. 1973. You can choose 
any 30 consecutive days or two dif- 
ferent 15-day periods. 

It’s quite a value at $15. Particu- 
larly since the Plan includes vehicle 
repair and personal inconvenience 
protection which, as far as we 
know', you just can't get anywhere 
else. This coverage is underwritten 
by The American Road Insurance 
Company and isn't reinsured by 
Ford Motor Company. 


Here's the second part of 
the Plan from Ford. 


Some useful extras. When you buy 
the insurance policy, you'll also 
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for families > 
car on vacation 


receive from Ford: the 248-page 
Ford Vacation Guide covering 61 
of the most popular vacation areas 
in the United States, an up-to-date 
Rand McNally Road Atlas in a 
good-looking vinyl case and a prac- 
tical vinyl tote ha g. These travel 
accessories should make it easier 
for you to have a happy vacation. 

It’s easy to enroll. First, you have 
to own a 1968 or newer Ford, Mer- 
cury or Lincoln car or Ford light 
truck in reasonably good operating 
condition. 

Just drive it into a participating 
Greater Chicago Ford or Lincoln- 
Mercury dealership, and pick up 
an enrollment form in either the 
sales or service area. You mail the 
form in with S15. That's all there is 
to it. 

If you want more information, 
there's a brochure available at these 
dealerships. 


The “No Unhappy 
Vacations Plan'.’ 

It’s another step toward our goal: 
No unhappy owners. 


Results to date are encouraging. 

On September 13. 1972, Ford Motor 


Company and over 6.000 Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers com- 
mitted themselves to this "No 
Unhappy Owners” goal. 

These dealers have been asking 
their customers to grade their 
service on a report card. So far 

583.000 cards have been returned. 
And 95% say that the owners are 
satisfied with the service work 
done on their cars. That’s real 
progress. We're working on that 
other 5%. 

Another good sign. Our car own- 
ers are taking us up on the invita- 
tion to see their dealer if they're 
unhappy with their Ford, Mercury 
or Lincoln. 

A service quality guarantee. Over 

6.000 Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers guarantee their service 
work for 90 days or 4.000 miles, 
whichever comes first. If their re- 
pair or replacement fails in normal 
service within that period, they'll 
fix it free. Parts and labor. This 
service quality guarantee is in ad- 
dition to the new car and light 
truck warranty. 

You can charge repairs on 5 major 
credit cards. We know that you 
don't want to use up your traveling 
money for unexpected repairs. 
Most of these Ford and Lincoln- 


Mercury dealers nationwide will 
accept your Master Charge, Bank- 
Americard. American Express. 
Carte Blanche or Diners Club 
credit cards. For repairs, car ren- 
tal. whatever. 

A toll-free service information line. 

It's a new 24-hour service to help 
you while you're on the road. You 
can get information about the near- 
est Ford or Lincoln-Mercury deal- 
ership. in most areas where togo for 
lowing if you're too far from a deal- 
er, even where to stay in an emer- 
gency. Simply call 800-648-4848. 

If you're one of our car owners, all 

o f this is someth ini’ to think about. 

If you're not, its realty something 
to think about. 

Our goal: 

No unhappy owners. 



...has a better idea 
(we listen better) 
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If your teammate just wrote a book that squeals on your night life . . 



7a and Bottled inSco^l 

'British Government SuAi 


THE BUCKINGHAM CORPORATION, IMPORTERS • NEW YORK, N. Y. • DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND • BLENDED 86 PROOf 


BLENDED 

crrrrc whisky 


“Don’t give up the ship!” 


Forget all the adjectives. 
The only thing that matters 
in Scotch is taste. 

Buy one bottle. 
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1 1 will amuse certain of his friends in 
San Francisco, and probably elsew here, 
to discover that Ron Fimrite, whose re- 
port on Wilbur Wood and the knuck- 
leball appears in this issue, was once a 
Boy Scout. Not that Fimrite today is 
anything other than Cheerful, Courte- 
ous, Friendly, Kind, Trustworthy and 
most of the rest but Thrifty. It is just 
that in San Francisco he was a Bay Area 
columnist renowned for urbane conviv- 
iality and an outrageous wit, and it may 
be difficult for readers there to visual- 
ize him camping out or helping little 
old ladies across Market Street. He did, 
though, and when he left the Scouts it 
was for the equally square pursuit of 
baseball: the struggle for merit badges 
began to cut into time he preferred to 
spend with his junior high school chums 
in Berkeley cheering the now-defunct 
Oakland Oaks (“And besides that," he 
admits, “I couldn’t tie — or untie— any 
of my knots”). 

One Oak who became the focal point 
of Fimrite’s zealous interest at that 
time was Ralph (Pinetar) Buxton, a 
pitcher with a reputation for doctoring 
the ball with the substance that gave 
him his nickname. “Fve always been 
fascinated by pitchers who throw freak 
pitches," Fimrite observes. “Buxton 
was the first I ever saw, and there was 
also Rip Sewell and his Blooper Ball. I 
don’t have any real affinity for spitball 
throwers, though. For one thing the 
pitch is illegal." 

Fimrite ’s own baseball career may 
explain his fondness for mound ca- 
price — his athletic ability was limited 
enough to have left him with a special 
respect for artfulness and cunning. 
There was, however, a giddy moment 
in his early teens when he almost came 
under real scrutiny by the Yankees. 
"I had a batting average of about .150," 
he recalls, “but my father managed 
the team I was on for a while and he 
was sure I had a great future. One af- 
ternoon he brought a Yankee scout to 
a game and 1 got three hits, including 
a triple. 1 think I must have just 
bunched all my hits for the season into 
that one game. Afterward, the guy from 
the Yankees invited me to one of their 


youth camps. I looked at him as if he 
were crazy. Me? I’d have humiliated 
myself." After all, he was playing for 
a team called Charlie Tye’s Boys 
(named for a bar owner, a species with 
whom Fimrite has subsequently en- 
joyed “a long and happy association”), 
against such formidable opposition as 
Mother's Cookies. 

“I was an infielder," Fimrite says, 
"and my throws from all points be- 
tween second and third arrived at first 
base looking like knucklers, if they ar- 
rived at all. I suppose that's why my 
sympathy is with pitchers who have to 
use guile because they are not overpow- 
ering. Like me as a kid, they don’t have 
much athletic ability, so they depend 
on cleverness and daring to replace nat- 



ural talent and strength. Another rea- 
son I like the trick pitchers is that 
they're usually smarter. They have to 
be.” 

There, you Bay Area swingers. Does 
that explain Fimrite's wholesome youth 
to your satisfaction? It should at least 
explain why he can bring a crafty eye 
to the subject of the knuckleball. 
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Where the deer and the antelope play 


Sangre de Cristo Ranches. Midway between Denver and Albu- 
querque. Where the Kit Carson Trail meets the Navajo Trail in 
beautiful Southern Colorado. 

Big country. Wide open spaces. Majestic mountains surround- 
ing green hillsides of the sleepy San Luis Valley. Rugged, yet 
serene. Crisp, clean air, scented with sagebrush and pine. 

You can own land here. Leg-stretching, five-acre minimums. 
Land for ranches. For vacations. Retirement. For settling down 
and getting away from it all. For long term investment. To leave 
to your kids and for them to leave to theirs. 

This is good land. Land you can see for yourself. Land you can 
stand on and dig into. It's a subdivision of the gigantic, 260 square 
mile Forbes Trinchera Ranch. Forbes Inc., publishers of Forbes 


Sangre de Cristo Ranches Inc. 

DIVISION OF FORBES MAGAZINE 

Box 2000, Old Chelsea Station. New York. N.Y. 1001 1 | 

Without obligation, please send me FREE, more 
information on the Sangre de Cristo Ranches. 

Name J 

Address ! 

City . County ! 

State 7 m [ 

A statement and offering statement has been filed with the Department of State of i 
the State of New York. The Ming does not constitute approval of the sale or lease j 
or otter tor sale or lease by the Department of State or any officer thereof or that , 
the Department of State has in any way passed upon the merits of such ottering, i 
A copy of the offering statement is available, upon request, from the subdivider. I 
NYA 72-833 Not available to residents of states where prohibited by law 
AW5 AD 6609 |bl ' 


Magazine and owners of Sangre de Cristo Ranches Inc. acquired 
the Trinchera Ranch some years ago. One of the oldest of the 
remaining big ranches in America, it ranks among the best known 
preserves for deer, elk, game birds and other wildlife. 

Located near the intersection of U.S. Route 160 and Colorado 
Highway 159 just outside Fort Garland, Colorado, Sangre de 
Cristo Ranches are spread over thousands of rolling acres which 
rise to the towering mountain peaks of the Trinchera and Mount 
Blanca. 

Since Forbes Inc. began offering this section of its big ranch for 
homesites, thousands of people have come from all over the nation 
to see this magnificent land, to purchase their own Sangre de 
Cristo Ranch. 

Important guarantees backed by Forbes Magazine's distinguished 
reputation have contributed much to the Sangre de Cristo success 
story. Every investor is double protected: he has twelve months 
after his first payment during which he can— and is urged— to visit 
his ranch. And if it doesn't fully meet expectations, he can have 
all payments promptly refunded. Or if he simply changes his mind 
within sixty days of making his first payment, his money will be 
returned promptly. 

You can own part of this breathtaking land for just $50 month- 
ly. With no interest or carrying charges, the total cost of these 
five-acre ranches is just $5,000. Other Sangre de Cristo ranch sites 
are available on comparable terms at prices ranging from $3,500 
to $7,500. This offer presents a wonderful opportunity for long 
term investment in the great southwest. 

For complete details on these ranches, without obligation, sim- 
ply fill in and mail the coupon below to Sangre de Cristo Ranches, 
Box 2000, New York, N.Y. 10011. 


Sangre de Cristo Ranches Inc., is a duly registered subdivision developer in and 
under the laws of the State of Colorado, This registration is not to be construed to 
imply state endorsement of the subdivision. 




The one stroke is to sign up for on introductory subscrip- 
tion to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED- and whoosh, we'll put you on 
the richest greens in America. 

Plus the tensest tennis courts and the raciest baselines 
and the bluest sailing watersand the roaringest racetracks 
and the splashiest pools and the climbingest mountains. 

Everywhere that summer sports are happening, that's 
where we’ll put you. 29 weeks of the hottest action for a cool 
$4.89. Isn't that an inexpensive way to add to your sum- 
mer’s fun? 

Of course, seven months of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED car- 


ries you right through Football 1973, starting with our two 
super season's preview issues on pro and college ball 
and going all the way to the Super Bowl. 

And you’ll be on deck for the baseball playoffs, and 
the World Series and the start of bas- 
ketball, hockey, winter sports... what a 
half-year-plus of sports excitement 
you’re getting! 

So fill in the attached order card 
now. Mail it today. Tee off now, while the 
weather and sports are getting hot. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 29 WEEKS FOR $4.89 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/TIME & LIFE BUILDING/ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
This rate is good In U.S. only. In Canada you may subscribe to 30 weeks o( SI lor $6.00. 



It’s not our tradition that makes great cigars. 
It’s our cigars that made the tradition. 




The soul of a fine cigar is its tobacco, 
and tobacco crops change in quality 
from year to year, like wines. So each 
spring we search anew for young tobac- 
cos with a noble character. 

We find the tenderest leaves of the 
most luxurious plants in Java, Brazil, 
Santo Domingo and other faraway 
places of bright sun and gentle rain. 

We age them in our own humidified 
warehouses. And we blend them, with 
skills handed from father to son, in the 
same vast hardwood chambers we used 
back in 1886, when Gold Label began 
theTampa tradition of fine cigars. 

Because in some things, the old ways 
are best. See for yourself. Spend an eve- 
ning with our tradition. 
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BOOKTALK 

Ocean racing made deceptively simple 
or, you yachties, booze the man down 

P eople arc crossing oceans these days in 
everything from yachts to jeeps, but per- 
ishing few of them seem to enjoy themselves. 
They treat their voyages like Evercsts to be 
conquered, and then go on to write stiff- 
uppcr-lip specials that pall. Now, for some- 
thing a little different, we have Dick Zant- 
zinger, who sailed around the world aboard 
a 35-foot sloop. He has written a book ( Log 
of the Molly Brown, Westovcr Publishing 
Co., Richmond, Va., S9.95) that sounds like 
a 31,000-mile pub crawl, 

As Zantzinger explains it, he refused to 
join the ranks of "yachties" who infest the 
world's ports, a yachty being a vagabond 
sailor who lives by his wits, a sailboat bum 
who lives by other people’s bread. 

Born and raised on the shores of the Ches- 
apeake — and an expert sailor — Zantzinger 
took leave of his excellence long enough to 
get lost with the Molly Brown in the Atlantic 
and later to have to ask the way to the Pan- 
ama Canal. Which means, as you can guess, 
he takes ocean walloping pretty casually. He 
certainly makes it sound deceptively simple. 
"You could always get from port to poet by 
sheer instinct for self-preservation and, of 
course, a bit of luck," he says. "If charts were 
available and the running lights worked, 
O.K. If not, it was still O.K. You just made 
do and enjoyed the scenery." 

Skirting a tempting shore on the lonely 
coast of Australia, Zantzinger and crew stop 
to picnic. When the weather turns insolent, 
making Molly Brown s run for her next port 
an uncomfortable dead beat to windward. 
Zantzinger merely turns and comfortably 
reaches elsewhere, even though it may be a 
thousand miles off course. Wherever he sails, 
the happy-go-lucky author finds a rousing 
good time. He leaves Connie in Panama. Gail 
joins him in Durban, replacing Maryrose, 
who came aboard in the Galapagos to cruise 
with him across the Pacific. 

Everywhere, the beer flows by the buck- 
etful. At Panama Zantzinger and friends save 
the leaky schooner Fi re by lightening her car- 
go of Tuborg beer. At Makatea they wash 
down roast pig with tuba, a fermented co- 
conut brew. Mourns the author, outward 
bound across the wide Indian Ocean with 
out a drop of whiskey (the money had run 
out in Bali), ". . . it is like crossing the U.S. 
in a covered wagon without stopping at a 
single saloon." 

In his future Zantzinger sees a bigger boat, 
one that will carry him and a band of good 
types to Cape Horn and Pitcairn, with stops 
in Indonesia and Africa on the return leg. 
In between he is giving thought to a layover 
in Red China. Not because it is there, or any 
such high-down nonsense, but because he 
hears they've got a great thing in rice wine. 

—Hugh D. Whall 
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Same man. Same haircut. 
Some difference. 



Bill Lund Bill Lund after 
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Bob Edwin Bob Edwin after 
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Jerry Kohl Jerry Kohl after 
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The Dry Look® from Gillette 
made it. It’s the # 1 aerosol hair 
control for men. Comes in Regular 
formula or Extra Hold. And it’s 
the only one with an adjustable 
valve that lets you spray as light 
as you like. 



Joe Hanrahan 

WETHEAD 


Joe Hanrahan after 

THE DRY LOOK 
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Our newest copier lets this many secretaries 

make single copies of 

single originals in 60 seconds flat. 


The extraordinary 23-secretary dem- 
onstration you see above might never 
occur under normal office conditions. 

But when you think of the waiting 
you've done to make copies under nor- 
mal office conditions, you should ap- 
preciate the point it makes about the 
IBM Copier II. 

You see, this plain-paper copier has 


a special document feed that lets you 
feed in your originals continuously, with- 
out centering. It ejects them automati- 
cally. And it doesn't make you wait 
around for your copies to actually appear. 

All of which can have a startling ef- 
fect on how long it takes from the time 
you start making copies until you have 
them in hand. Or what we in word pro- 




cessing refer to as "throughput." 

Aside from being fast, our Copier II is 
versatile enough to copy books, half- 
tones, blueprints, even three-dimension- 
al objects. 

It features a special price-ceiling plan 
that lets you know beforehand what the 
limits of your copying costs will be, no 
matter how many copies you make. 


And along with crisp, sharp copies, 
it gives you the same reliability people 
have come to expect from other IBM 
office equipment. 

Call our Office Products Division, and 
one of our Representatives will be happy 
to tell you more about the IBM Copier II. 

The copier that waits for you, instead 
of you waiting for it. 


IBM 

Word Processing 



Now one pair of sunglasses 
for all kinds of days. 


SUNSENSOR™ sunglass lenses by 
Corning. They actually adjust by themselves 
to the sun, to give you just the right amount 
of protection and visibility you need. When 
you need it. 

Turning darker for sunny days. Lighter 
for cloudy days. High noon or sunset you 
get just the right shade, all in one pair. 

And for your everyday clear prescription 


glasses, we’ve put the same sun-sensitive 
process into a lighter version too. As you go 
from indoors to outdoors they go from 
clear to a comforting gray tint. And clear 
again when you come in again. 

SUNSENSOR™ lenses by Corning. 

Ask about them where you get your 
professional eye care. 


sunSensor 

LENSES BYCORNING 

Avjiljble In two cole* wig** 



How do you mark the Silver Anniversary of one of the 
world's oldest emerging nations? This way-in 92 pages 
of stirrirgtext and photography that's a military history 
social biography and political portrait all in one. Who's 
publishing it? Life Special Reports-a new Time Inc. 
group formed to create single-subject documentaries" 
on people, places and events in the news. 

THE SPIRIT OF ISRAEL-on sale 
at newsstands new 



"Burial insurance!’ 

You may think that’s enough. New York Life 
says it won’t do much for your family. 

Almost every breadwinner has some life insur- —make a start towards an adequate, well-planned 
ance but in many cases the amount is pretty small, program of protection. 

After paying for a funeral and other final expenses. Would you I ikesome specifics? Challenge your 

there would be little left for the living. That's "burial NewYorkLifeAgenttodesigna life insurance program 
insurance"— and it's not enough. you can afford. We believe you'll find 

Face up to it. Your family deserves more than he-or she-is a very good person to 
that. They need basic financial security. Nothing pro- know, 
vides it as surely and as easily as life insurance. And 

even on a modest family incomeyou can— and should We guarantee tomorrow today. 

Ntn\ Vbrk Lift* Insurance Company, 31 Madison Avenue. New York. N V Itxno life. Health and Croup Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 

One of the more spurious pretensions of 
baseball is that all baseballs arc alike. 
Though the existence of lively balls and 
dead balls has been proved over many 
years, the pretense goes on. Hitherto the 
changes have been on a season-to-season 
basis, at one time favoring the pitchers, 
the next favoring the hitters. Now it ap- 
pears that in the American League this 
year at least three teams are concerned 
about the difference in liveliness, size and 
method of distribution of two quite dif- 
ferent baseballs presently in use. 

There arc indications that two Amer- 
ican League East teams — Milwaukee and 
Cleveland — are using a livelier ball, put 
together in Haiti, in their home games. 
The Red Sox, on the other hand, receive 
only the comparatively dead ball man- 
ufactured in the U.S. Both baseballs are 
made by Spalding-Reach, but one is 
stamped "Made in the U.S.” while the 
other, zippier, model bears the marking 
"Made in the U.S. — sewn in Haiti.” 

Last time the Red Sox were in Cleve- 
land. the home club, as is league custom, 
supplied them with six dozen balls for 
batting practice. The balls came in a plain 
red box with no markings. Those the Red 
Sox get at home come in boxes plainly 
marked with the maker's name. 

When the Sox returned to Boston they 
brought back with them five dozen of the 
Cleveland balls. They decided to use the 
“Haiti" balls in a four-game series with 
the Indians at Fenway Park. The Sox 
won three and tied one, which may or 
may not be relevant, but now they are 
investigating further. 

Some eyebrows have been lifted in re- 
cent weeks over the number of homers 
that are being hit in the American 
League. As of a recent date, there had 
been 379 homers in 244 games, compared 
with 284 last season. One might think 
that the increase in home runs derives 
from the designated hitter rule. Not so. 
The designated hitters— at least in the AL 
East — are not hitting a lot of homers. 
Still, present indications are that if the 


current pace continues there will he a 
25 r ; increase in home runs in the league 
this year. 

Carlton Fisk, the Red Sox catcher, 
says he finds considerable difference in 
the two balls. 

‘•One feels bigger than the other," he 
maintains. "Maybe it's because of the 
seams, the way it's sewn." 

"The Haiti ball is tighter," according 
to Eddie Popowski, third-base coach for 
the Sox. "At least that's the way it seems 
to me. It's got to be livelier." 

WINNERS WEEPERS 

Impressed by professional football's 
technique for strengthening its weak 
teams by giving them early draft choic- 
es, Arkansas Coach Frank Broyles has 
come up with a plan for spreading the 
talent more evenly in college football, 
too. 

Noting that the top 20 college teams 
stay virtually the same, Broyles observed 
that "the only team I can think of that 
really cracked the top 20 in the last five 
or 10 years was Arizona State. 

"Colleges can't conduct a draft such 
as the pros do to strengthen weak teams 
because we would be depriving a player 
of his right to choose a school." he said. 
"But there are other means." 

He suggests that a basic 22 scholar- 
ships be allowed for every college team. 
For each game a team loses three addi- 
tional scholarships would be permitted. 
An undefeated team would thus be al- 
lowed 22, a once-beaten team 25, a twice- 
beaten team 28 and so on, all the way up 
to 55 scholarships for the 1 1 -game loser. 

Granting that the plan rewards inep- 
titude and penalizes success, Broyles nev- 
ertheless holds that "it's the only way to 
even things up." 

A PICTURE IS WORTH S2 

In a successful attempt to block a pro- 
posed S2 fishing license for youths up to 
the age of 16, a Pennsylvania state sen- 
ator jerked tears from the eyes of his col- 
leagues by recalling those Norman Rock- 


well paintings of barefoot small boys in 
T shirts fishing in the creek. Such scenes, 
said Senator Henry G. Hager, would be 
gone for all time if kids had to lay out S2 
for fishing licenses. 

Less sentimental was Senator Franklin 
Kury, who pointed out that youngsters 
under 16 now catch 30' of the state's 
trout. They ought to chip in something 
for restocking, he felt. 

But the senate, by a 26-20 vote, agreed 
with Hager, and added 40c to a proposed 
S2 increase for resident adult fishing li- 
censes, bringing their cost to S7.40. 

TV TANTRUM 

Angered over the outcome of a baseball 
game between the San Francisco Giants 
and the Houston Astros, Gerald Bishop, 
sports-minded resident of a Redding, 
Calif, mobile-home community, picked 
up his .30 caliber rifle and fired 17 shots 
into or about his television set. One stray 



bullet penetrated the wall of a neighbor's 
home as a 70-year-old lady sat knitting 
in the living room, thereby startling her 
into dropping a stitch. 

What griped Bishop was that the Gi- 
ants had tied the score at 7-7 only to have 
Jimmy Wynn hit a ninth-inning home 
run to win for the Astros 8-7. 

Bishop was still seething when put into 
a police car, where he complained it was 
too hot and petulantly kicked out the 
back window. 

"Didn't you ever want to shoot your 

continued 
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TV?" he demanded in a reasonable way. 

There was no television set in the cell 
to which he was assigned. 

A ROOM WITH A POINT OF VIEW 

Willie Mays' heart may or may not be- 
long to New York, but his archives will 
be housed in San Francisco where he 
spent most of his playing years as a mem- 
ber of the Giants. A Willie Mays Tro- 
phy Room is being established as a mu- 
seum to display his personal gear, films, 
tapes, books, magazines, awards, photo- 
graphs, paintings and press clippings. 

The question has arisen as to what will 
be left for Cooperstown’s Hall of Fame. 
The answer: there's plenty to go around. 

Also going around is the funny feel- 
ing that San Francisco has no Joe Di- 
Maggio Trophy Room. 

HARNESS HELP WANTED 

A pilot program to train Vietnam vet- 
erans and disadvantaged persons for ca- 
reers in the standardbred industry has 
been started by Bernard Hammer, exec- 
utive secretary of the Pennsylvania Har- 
ness Racing Commission. The commis- 
sion hopes thereby to ease the unemploy- 
ment problem and increase the number 
of skilled grooms available. 

Chances for trainees to become 
grooms are almost I0CF , Hammer said. 

"When a man leaves our training pro- 
gram," he promised, "he will have a 
thorough understanding of every phase 
of harness racing. We will screen them 
to find the best prospects, with priority 
openings going to disadvantaged persons 
or veterans who either have a back- 
ground in caring for horses or those 
showing a deep interest in horses." The 
program , a special 1 2-w'eek course devel- 
oped by Penn State University, is open 
to both men and women. The Animal 
Science Extension of the university will 
provide instruction in the feeding, man- 
agement. conformation and breeding of 
horses. 

A STAR IS ABOUT TO BE BORN 

When baseball holds its annual free- 
agent draft June 5, first choice is expect- 
ed to be David Clyde, a left-handed 
pitcher from Houston's Westchester 
High School. Tales about Clyde are as 
tall as those about every team phenom 
from Clint Hartung to Nolan Ryan. 

He has pitched eight no-hitters, includ- 
ing two in a row, and has averaged two 
strikeouts per inning this season. 


Lou Fitzgerald, a Phillies scout, 
watched Clyde pitch recently but said, "I 
don't know why I'm here. We won’t get 
a shot at him. We don't draft until sec- 
ond." 

Said Dodger Scout Ben Wade: "Da- 
vid Clyde is the best-looking pitching 
prospect I've seen in the frec-agent field. 
1 mean the best ever, and I've seen a lot 
of them. I just wish we had a chance at 
him, but lie'll be long gone by the time 
we get to draft.” 

There is little doubt that Clyde will be 
drafted by the Texas Rangers, who des- 
perately need pitchers. But w ill they send 
him to the minors for seasoning? 

"It would be a waste of time to send 
Clyde to the minors," says Doug Osburn. 
a Rice University baseball coach who has 
followed Clyde since his Little League 
days. "He knows everything there is to 
know about baseball. About all he could 
learn in the minors is how to order meals 
on the road." 

SERMON FROM AN ANGEL 

For Paul Decsc, general manager of the 
Salt Lake Angels of the Pacilic Coast 
League, the designated hitler rule is not 
change enough. 

"What we need most," he says, “is a 
substitution rule that gives us the high 
degree of excellence on offense and de- 
fense that one finds in college and pro- 
fessional football. When a fan spends 
part of his entertainment dollar to see 
professional sports, he expects excellence 
everywhere. 

"When an athlete is acquired for col- 
lege or pro football he is secured to play 
offense or defense and usually a partic- 
ular position. A baseball athlete, in ad- 
dition to playing defense, must hit. run 
bases, bunt and so on. 

"Many baseball players with major- 
league ability in one phase of the game 
never make it to the top. They might be 
excellent hitters but can't catch or throw 
well. Or maybe they are terrific on de- 
fense but can't hit well. 

"How many baseball athletes do we 
have like Maury Wills, who made Wal- 
ter O’Malley a bundle just on base steal- 
ing, who never see the top because they 
can't hit well or are not strong on de- 
fense?" 

What Dccsc would like to see is a base- 
ball platoon system "where we would 
have the best men on defense, the best at 
bat and the best running the bases. 

"Managers often use their best defen- 


sive men in the lineup even though they 
sacrifice offense." says Deese. "That is 
one reason why a .280 hitter is consid- 
ered good today where, in the old days, 
he'd have been shipped out." 

Don't expect anything to be done 
about this immediately, if ever. The 
sport's traditionalists, who were horrified 
when the designated hitter rule went into 
effect in the American League, feel that 
was desecration enough. Besides, the 
league record books might run out of as- 
terisks. 

THE SHUCKSTERS 

What were billed as the first annual world 
oyster shucking championships have 
been held on tiny Denman Island, Brit- 
ish Columbia. The winner was 19-year- 
old Ken Barkley, who expertly shucked 
52 oysters in five minutes, thereby win- 
ning the Oyster Challenge Bowl and S50. 

Thereafter, the crowd devoured the 
shucked oysters, 6,000 of them, washed 
down with 200 cases of mainland beer. 

The world champion contented him- 
self with a hamburger and a Coke. 

"Shucks," he explained shyly (there 
are witnesses that he said it), "I never 
did care for oysters." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Richie Schcinblum, Cincinnati Reds 
outfielder, recalling his trade from Cleve- 
land to Washington for cash and a play- 
er to be named later: "When the year 
was over they wanted to give me back as 
the player to be named later.” 

• Jack Sharkey, former heavyweight 
champion, discussing his happy life in 
Fpping, N.H.: "I've got everything I 
need here. The doctor lives right there 
across the street. The druggist is on the 
corner. You can sec the funeral parlor 
from here, and the cemetery is right up 
the road." 

• G. Nigel Aspinall, prestigious holder 
of the All-England croquet title: "Cro- 
quet is to be distinguished from cricket 
and from chicken croquettes, which is a 
culinary term. It is 10 times more excit- 
ing than tiddlywinks, and I'd be very 
hard put to decide what is less exciting. 
It's been called the world's worst spec- 
tator sport.” 

• Abe Lemons, ex-Oklahoma City Uni- 

versity basketball coach, now at Pan 
American: "I'd rather be a football 
coach. That way you can lose only 1 1 
games a season. I lost 1 1 games in De- 
cember alone." end 
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Government 
report proves 

Datsun saves. 

The government’s Environmen- 
tal Proteetion Agency has run gas 
mileage tests on all domestic and 
imported cars sold in the U.S. The 
tests simulated typical urban 
driving, and the Datsun 1200 de- 
1 i vered the h ighes t m ileage of all. 

To dramatize this economy, we 
drove a Datsun 1200 from Los 
Angeles to New York. We say the 
car gets around 30 miles per gal- 
lon, but in this case we were 
wrong. Without special tuning 
or special equipment, we got 
nearly 38. We spent less than $30 
for gas, coast to coast! 

With the energy crisis making 
headlines every day, good gas 
mileage is more important than 
ever. That's why the Datsun 1200 
makes so much good sense. It’s 
the best way we know to save 
money without giving up the fun 
of driving! 



SAVES 



It's called resource recovery, or sav- 
ing what is worth saving from your 
trash and garbage. 

There are hundreds of reclamation 
centers throughout the United States, 
in areas where there are enough all- 
aluminum cans in circulation to make 
them feasible. Also, where solid waste 
recovery plants are either operating 
or being planned, the recovery of 
aluminum is expected to pay much 
of the cost. Used all-aluminum cans 
are worth as much as $200 a ton. 

So resource recovery is possible. 

And the high scrap value of aluminum 


Aluminum: 
Pass it on 


makes it practical. And the tremen- 
dous savings in energy make it even 
more practical. Alcoa has the tech- 
nology to recycle used all-aluminum 
cans with just 5% of the energy it 
takes to make them the first time. 
There's not another beverage pack- 
aging material quite like aluminum. 
Only aluminum has all these things 
going for it: it's lightweight, chills 
quickly, keeps things fresh, opens 
with a snap, has high scrap value and 
can be recycled repeatedly. 

Alcoa will pay as much as $200 a ton 
to any community reclamation center 


□ALCDA 


for all the used aluminum cans they 
can collect. We'll pay it because alu- 
minum is a very practical packaging 
material to recycle. 

Alcoa is doing something to help stop 
the energy drain. We would like to tell 
you more about it. 

Write for our free brochure on energy 
and aluminum. We'll also send you a 
list of America's aluminum can recla- 
mation centers and information as to 
how one community established its 
center. Aluminum Company of 
America. 819-F Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 




DieHard 


This two-year-old DieHard really started something. 
Five cars at once. 


All at once.* 

Why? Simply because the DieHard does have 
extra power. Extra power you can count on to start 
your car when most batteries won’t. ^ » 
The DieHard is available only ^ ^ 

at Sears Tire and Auto Centers. — 1 — 

Or through the Sears, Roebuck 

and Co. catalog. L_Z__IW 

•Test certified by United States Auto Club. Tiro and Auto Centers 


Maybe you’ve seen the commercial on television. 

Five cars with dead batteries are sitting in a park- 
ing lot. Jumper cables from all five are connected 
to a Sears DieHard battery. 

Not a new DieHard. But one that had been in use 
for two years. 

Then it was ready . . . set . . . start. 

And all five of the cars started. 
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WILBUR’S 
KNUCKLER 
IS ALIVE 
AND 

SWELL i 


Getting the good wood on Wood has become the 
neatest trick of the 1973 baseball season as the 
White Sox magician tirelessly piles win on win 



WILBUR continued 


TANTALIZING, HYPNOTIZING, UNTOUCHABLE 

by RON FIMRITE 


S uch are the physical characteristics 
of his species’t hat Wilbur Wood ( see 
cover) inevitably must look a bit more 
like the paunchy guy who wears his soft- 
ball jersey to the neighborhood bar than 
like the next 40-game winner in the 
American League. Knuckleball pitchers 
will look like this, for they tend to run 
to age and fat and ordinariness. But ap- 
pearances are deceiving and knuckleball- 
ers are nothing if not deceptive. 

Their chief deception, of course, is the 
pitch they throw. It comes to the batter 
more like a balloon than a missile and it 
dances before his eyes, tantalizing, hyp- 
notizing. untouchable. With it and it 
alone, the Wilbur Woods of this world 
reach for immortality. 

Wood, a plump lefthander for the Chi- 
cago White Sox, probably will not win 
40 games this year. He may not even win 
30, even though he had 1 1 by the Sox' 
37th game and is on a schedule that has 
him starting with only two days' rest 
about half the time. But he cannot be di- 
minished in the eyes of the bewildered 
batsmen who have been flailing away fu- 
tilely at his phantom deliveries. 

“I tell you the sensation I get," says 
Gene Tenace of the Oakland A's. "I see 
the ball floating up and then I swing. I 
get a feeling that the bat has made a rip- 
ple in the air and has caused the ball to 
wriggle like a roundworm." 

"We batters work hard at polishing 
our skills," said Mike Epstein of the Cal- 
ifornia Angels after a frustrating after- 
noon of chasing Wood’s wriggles. "We 
learn through patience and practice to hit 
the fastball, the curve, the slider. Then, 
feeling fully prepared, we go out there 
and face the thing Wood throws. It looks 
like a batting practice pitch — soft, tempt- 
ing. Like the one he struck me out with 
today, it breaks three or four directions. 

I didn't know where it was headed. The 
catcher, I'm sure, didn't know where it 
was headed. And I'm pretty certain not 
even Wood knew where it was headed." 

There is much truth in this final as- 
sumption. Knuckleball pitchers can 
never be really positive about the desti- 
nation of their pitches, for as Wood him- 


self has observed, "We just aim it for the 
middle of the plate and hope like hell it 
goes somewhere before it gets there." 

For someone with such a tentative 
sense of direction. Wood throws with 
uncanny accuracy. It is his control, in 
fact, that sets him apart from his fellow 
knuckleballers, most of whom are of the 
pitch and pray persuasion. Last year, 
when he won 24 games, he unintention- 
ally walked only 74 batters in 377 innings, 
an average of 1 .76 bases on balls per nine 
innings. For the year he averaged a walk 
for every 20.1 batters faced. He pitched 
10 walkless games, and in one stretch 
pitched in nine straight games with- 
out walking more than one man. He 
is maintaining a similar ratio this year 


with only 20 walks in 1 17-plus innings. 

"Obviously, the knuckleball makes 
Wilbur effective," says Paul Blair of the 
Baltimore Orioles, "but what makes him 
even more efTective is the fact that he 
throws it over for strikes. It never goes 
the same way, but it is always in the strike 
zone.” 

Unlike some more timorous knucklc- 
ball pitchers. Wood will throw his pitch 
when he is trailing a hitter three balls and 
one strike. He insists that he uses the 
knuckler only about 80'; of the time, but 
hitters protest that the percentage is clos- 
er to 100. "When he threw me a fastball 
today," said Epstein, “it was the first 
time I had ever seen one from him. It 
took me totally by surprise." 

Surprise is another element in Wood's 
favor. He throws his fastball as a change- 
up — indeed, it is thrown about as hard 
as an ordinary changeup. What makes it 
deceptive is that it comes in straight. 

I n this sense. Wood plays the same role 
the fireballer does. He challenges the hit- 
ter with one pitch, then fools him with a 
change of speed — in his case, from slow 
to fast. 


Wood began as a normal pitcher. 
When he was signed out of high school 
in Belmont, Mass, by the Red Sox for 
"a substantial bonus," he was strictly 
an orthodox fastball-curveball man. He 
discovered, however, that while he could 
win in the minor leagues with this con- 
ventional repertoire, he could not fool 
anyone in the big time. In 1967, after 
compiling an unpromising record of one 
win and eight losses in five part-time ma- 
jor league seasons, he executed a pro- 
digious leap of faith — or desperation: 
he would abandon the hummer and the 
curve for the knuckler, a pitch he had 
dabbled with since junior high school. 
He was aided in this dramatic trans- 
formation by the game's most famous 


knuckleballer. Hoyt Wilhelm, who was 
then a teammate of Wood's with the 
White Sox. 

"It was a make or break year for me," 
Wood recalls, speaking in a New Eng- 
land accent that turns r's into a's and 
back again. "I had to find out more about 
the pitch. Hoyt, you might say, showed 
me the ins and outs. I had been able to 
throw good knucklers before, but when 
I did, I could never tell why. Hoyt showed 
me why. 

"The release, you see. is everything. 
You must try to release each pitch the 
same way. It’s a very fine point, but you 
have to find the spot to let it go. You 
throw it just like a fastball, only at three- 
quarter speed. There should be no strain 
on the shoulder and the elbow. Ideally, 
there should be no wrist break. This 
means the ball will not rotate. A really 
continued 

Wood ( upper left) and Eddie Fisher, flanking 
Johnny Sain, are the knuckler half of the Sox 
starting staff. Their pitches go who-knows- 
where. so Ed Herrmann uses the bigger glove. 
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Atlanta's Phil Niekro Is a fingernail biter. 


good pitch makes no more than 1 Vi rev- 
olutions. The wind will affect the ball 
when it is not rotating, causing it to 
change directions. You will get more 
break if the wind is blowing in your 
face, but if it is blowing behind you, 
your control will be better. Phil Niekro 
tells me the pitch even works fine in the 
Astrodome.” 

Simple enough. Then why are there so 
few knuckleballers if, as they say, the 
thing is practically unhittable? There are 
only four steady practitioners in the ma- 
jor leagues today — Wood; his teammate 
and confidant, Eddie Fisher; Niekro of 
Atlanta; and Charlie Hough of the 
Dodgers, who, at 25, is something of an 
anomaly in what is basically an over-30 
fraternity. Burt Hooton of the Cubs 
throws what he calls a "knuckle curve,” 
but in terms of grip, delivery, speed and 
rotation, he is excluded. His is not a 
knuckleball at all, merely an aberrant 
curve. But why are the ranks so closed? 

"The knuckleball pitcher,” says 
Wood, "really has three strikes against 
him from the beginning. His high school 
coach looks for guys who can throw with 
velocity. That's one strike. The scouts 


only want to see a kid who can throw 
the ball through walls. That’s strike 
two. And say you are signed as an off- 
speed pitcher. Then you have to be suc- 
cessful right away or they won’t believe 
in you. That’s strike three. And you're 
out. Out of a job. We are the victims of 
circumstances.” 

Johnny Sain, the White Sox’ celebrat- 
ed pitching coach, would add strike 
four — the average player’s inability to 
conquer both the pitch and his emotions. 
Knuckleballers frequently do not master 
their art until late in their pitching lives, 
which is one reason for their apparent 
longevity, the other being the relative 
ease with which they throw the ball. 

Of the current knuckleballers, only 
young Hough is relatively new to the 
pitch. Fisher, like Wood, threw his as a 
youngster. Although his baseball coach 
at the University of Oklahoma advised 
him it was "an old man's pitch,” Fisher 
continued to use it on the sly, and now 
in what may be considered his old age 
depends on it almost exclusively. Niek- 
ro learned his knuckler as a 12-year-old 
from his coal miner father in Ohio. 

"Very few pitchers make a living 
throwing the knuckleball," says Sain, 
“simply because they can’t make it work. 
Not many pitchers start out with it, and 
you can’t expect to pick it up overnight. 
There will be a period when they will beat 
the daylights out of you. In addition, the 
off-speed, maneuvering type of pitcher 
must control his feelings. He must be able 



L.A.'s Charlie Hough is new to the act. 


to cope with failure. It is most impor- 
tant for him to keep a cool head. Emo- 
tion is sometimes an asset for a power 
pitcher. It gets the old adrenalin going. 
But a knuckleball pitcher must always 
have that delicate release.” 

“You have to have more of a feel for 
the ball, throwing the knuckleball," says 
Fisher. "You must feel it from the fin- 
gertips to the shoulder.” 

Fingertips? Yes, the term knuckleball 
is a misnomer. Knuckleballers, perhaps 
from the very beginning, have gripped 
the ball with the tips of their fingers on 
the soft part of the ball behind the seams. 
The ball only appears to be held by the 
knuckles, since the fingertips are barely 
visible. Such master practitioners as Wil- 
helm, who has the major league record 
for total pitching appearances (1,070), 
and Emil (Dutch) Leonard, who won 191 
games, spent as much time as any sub- 
urban housewife filing nails. "It’s not 
unusual for me to stop a game for a mo- 
ment,” says Niekro, “so 1 can bite a fin- 
gernail to get it just the right length.” 

The grip is only one of several pop- 
ular misconceptions about knuckleball 
pitching. Not all knuckleballers are tub- 
by, for example. Just most of them. And 
not all of them are ancient, although Wil- 
helm was pitching at 49 and Leonard at 
44. Wood, for one, is a boyish 31 and 
Fisher is a mere stripling of 36. Another 
incorrect notion is that those who use the 
pitch are best left in the bullpen. True, 
Wilhelm was a perennial reliever, but in 
the middle of his seemingly interminable 
career he was a starter with Baltimore, 
winning 15 games in 1959. Wood him- 
self was a reliever — he set an American 
League record by appearing in 88 games 
five years ago — before a new Sox man- 
ager, Chuck Tanner, converted him to a 
starter in 1971. And so was Fisher. 

But of the four leading knuckleballers 
today, only Hough is a full-time relief 
pitcher. For most of his lengthy career 
Leonard was a starter and so were "Fat 
Freddie" Fitzsimmons, who included the 
pitch in his vast arsenal, and the knuckle- 
ballers of antiquity, Eddie Rommel and 
Tom Seaton. 

The quintessential knuckleball pitch- 
ing staff was the one employed by the 
Washington Senators in 1944 and '45. 
The four principal starting pitchers on 
those teams — Leonard, Roger Wolff, 
Johnny Niggeling and Mickey Haefner— 
were all knuckleballers, a freak of cir- 
cumstance that did not boost the war- 
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time morale of the Senators’ catcher, 
Rick Ferrell. Now a vice-president of the 
Detroit Tigers, Ferrell was in Chicago 
last week, and watching Wood dish out 
all those dipping, darting pitches dredged 
up terrifying memories, for if there is one 
eternal verity in knuckleballdom it is the 
catcher's dread of what his pitcher is 
doing to him. 

”1 have known good catchers,” said 
Ferrell, "who have refused to catch a 
knuckleball pitcher. There is no question 
that the pitch can make you look bad. 
The passed ball is always a possibility. 
Because the knuckleball is slow, base 
runners try to steal on it. And since you 
never really know where it’s going, you 
can get hurt trying to catch it. 

“Consider the job I had back in the 
'40s. It was not unusual for us to use our 
four knuckleballers in succession. After 
a week like that I was really back on my 
heels. The toughest game I ever caught 
was against the Yankees with Leonard 
pitching. The score was tied in the 1 1th, 
and Di Maggio led off with a triple. I went 
out to the mound to have a conference 
with Dutch. We decided to go all the way 
with the knuckleball. It was our only 
hope. The shadows in Yankee Stadium 
in those days were brutal around home 
plate and I knew that a passed ball would 
cost us the game. But we had to go with 
Leonard's best pitch. Well, Dutch threw 
something like 18 straight knucklers and 
we got out of the inning. But T was sweat- 
ing blood when it was all over.” 

When Tanner, flushed with Wood’s 
success, converted Fisher into a starter 
this season, the Sox’ burly red-bearded 
catcher, Ed Herrmann, found himself 
with a job at least half as tough as Fer- 
rell's. Wearing the maximum-size mitt, 
38 inches in circumference, he has faced 
up to it bravely. 

“I look for the knuckleball about five 
to seven feet in front of home plate," 
Herrmann says, betraying no sense of 
hysteria. “The last break should begin 
about then. But you never know. It might 
break again. Still, with the big glove I 
can at least get a piece of the ball. My 
first goal catching Woody was to go a 
full game without a passed ball. My ul- 
timate goal is to catch a game without 
dropping the ball.” 

When Wood defeated Nolan Ryan of 
the Angels 4-1 last Thursday in what 
Tanner called a “classic confrontation” 
between the fastest pitcher in baseball 
and the slowest, Herrmann made it all 


the way past the game's leadoff hitter be- 
fore he dropped a ball. And no further. 
In his defense. Wood's knuckler on that 
day was as elusive as a butterfly. 

With a 12-mile wind at his back, con- 
ditions were not ideal for sharp breaks, 
yet Wood’s pitches dropped with aston- 
ishing suddenness. Since the ball was 
more or less consistently breaking down, 
the Angels seemed unable to hit anything 
but ground balls. Wood himself had five 
assists, four in succession. He was one 
out from his fourth shutout when Ep- 
stein, surprising even himself, hit a solid 
single to score Bill Grabarkewitz, who 
had gotten on base with a broken-bat 
blooper. Through most of the game 
Wood looked for all the world like a man 
playing catch at a picnic. He hardly 
seemed to exert himself as, with an ab- 
solute economy of motion, he tossed the 
ball back and forth with Herrmann, who, 
for his part, escaped the embarrassment 
of passed balls and stolen bases. 

Ferrell, watching from behind the 
screen at home plate, was frankly awed. 
“I have seen most of the great knuckle- 


bailers,” he said at one point, “but it is 
hard to say that anyone has ever been 
better than Wood, regardless of time or 
whatever.” 

After the game Manager Tanner made 
a comment in the same vein: “I just pen- 
cil in his name and Wilbur Wonderful 
goes out and does it.” 

Wilbur Wonderful, meanwhile, stood 
by his locker, u giant stogie protruding 
from his round friendly face. His under- 
shirt was soaked with perspiration, bely- 
ing the impression that it had been an af- 
ternoon devoid of serious exertion. He 
was as amiable as ever, much the same as 
his look-alike in the neighborhood tav- 
ern, and he seemed unimpressed with his 
conquest. A visiting newsman advised 
him that he would win 48 games if he sim- 
ply kept producing at his current clip. 

Wood adjusted the cigar and looked 
thoughtful, as if there was some merit to 
this fantastic notion. 

"The win l want," he said, flattening 
every “a” around, “is the next one.” 

And the next and the next and the next 
and. . . . end 




A POWER HITTER GOES ON TRIAL 


The graphite shaft, tighter and stronger than steel, gives golfers more distance, so much more that the USGA is 
taking a long, dark look at this threatening black newcomer— and could rule it illegal by GWILYM S. BROWN 


E very morning for the past few weeks 
officials of the United States Golf 
Association have gathered in a shed on 
the spacious grounds of their headquar- 
ters in Far Hills, N.J. Inside stands the 
monster, an ugly metallic giant with what 
appears to be a black-shafted golf club 
protruding from its stomach. While one 
official adjusts a few dials, another places 
a ball on a tee. Then everyone stands 
back, a switch is flicked and the monster 
groans and swings into action. The club 
is taken back— a nice relaxed backswing 
with full extension of the club — then for- 
ward. The ball shoots out the door of 
the shed and off into a meadow where 
red flags mark off the distances. The of- 
ficials watch the ball land, then record 
the result in their notebooks. Another 


ball is teed up, and again the monster 
lashes at it with his black club. Another 
beauty. The monster is on his way to a 
good round. 

The shaft of the club that the USGA’s 
testing machine is swinging is made of 
graphite, a substance that is lighter and 
stronger than steel and, when combined 
with a heavier club head, can provide 
greater distance than the conventional 
shaft. Too much distance, perhaps. That 
is what the USGA wants to find out. At 
Far Hills the graphite shaft is on trial for 
its life. 

One of the functions of the USGA is 
to inspect and rule on new equipment in 
order to make certain nothing is market- 
ed that alters the basic character of the 
game. Invent a ball that will travel 400 


yards and it will undoubtedly lead to low- 
er scores. But the USGA feels, and right- 
ly so, that improvement should come 
from the player, not from gadgetry. 

“We feel that distance must be stabi- 
lized,” says Frank Hannigan, assistant 
director of the USGA. ‘ ‘So far we’ve con- 
centrated on the ball, but that doesn't 
mean we do not have the right to rule 
against other technical developments. 
It's a very delicate decision." 

Meanwhile, at the Atlanta Classic last 
week there were several dozen black- 
shafted drivers in the hands of touring 
pros. Perhaps the foremost advocate of 
graphite is Gay Brewer, who began us- 
ing it about a year ago. 

“It felt just fine and 1 didn't have to 
make any changes in my swing,” says 


Exhibiting an admirably correct backswing, a graphite shaft locked in its overlapping grip, the USGA 's monster prepares to s wat another ball. 
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Brewer. "I started driving really well 
right off. I used to have to fade the ball 
to be accurate, but with graphite I find I 
can hit it nice and high and work it, fade 
it right or draw it left. The ball seems to 
shoot ofT the club head with a lot of over- 
spin. It doesn’t carry any farther than 
with steel, but on a firm course I seem to 
be getting yards more roll.” 

Brewer's improved tournament results 
have been as dramatic as the change in 
the trajectory of his shots. Ten weeks af- 
ter switching to graphite he won the Ca- 
nadian Open, his first official tour vic- 
tory in five years. Later in the fall he won 
the 565,000 first prize at the Japanese 
Masters. This year he is 1 4th on the mon- 
ey list with winnings of almost 560,000. 

While Brewer claims to be hitting his 
tee shots higher with graphite, Jim Col- 
bert switched away from steel so that he 
could achieve a lower trajectory. “The 
extra overspin can help keep the ball 
low,” says Colbert. “I haven’t changed 
my swing at all and the club has done 
everything I’ve expected it to.” Using 
graphite, Colbert won the Greater Jack- 
sonville Open in March and is currently 
18th on the money list with 549,000. 

But not everyone who has tried graph- 
ite is pleased with it. “1 was raised on 
hickory, and graphite felt terrible, just 
like hickory,” reports Bob Charles, the 
lefthander from New Zealand, of his 
brief experiment with graphite. “I cer- 
tainly didn't get any extra distance.” 

“It offers nothing for me,” says Billy 
Casper. “It is too touchy a club, too in- 
accurate. When I tried it everything 
squirted out low to the right. The last 
time I used a graphite driver my foot 
slipped and I tore a disk in my back. I’ve 
decided not to try it again.” 

Lee Trevino, golf's newest and happi- 
est millionaire, says, “1 didn’t like it. It 
felt dead. Anyway, I figure I can hit the 
ball just as far with my steel shafts.” 

And Jim Jamieson is also a dissenter, 
noting, “I tried it two rounds at the Mas- 
ters to get a little extra distance on the 
par-5 holes, but just a slight mistake can 
make it go way wrong. I just couldn't 
feel confident with it on the tight holes.” 

None of this discourages Jim Flood, a 
former stockbroker who is founder, pres- 
ident and part owner of Aldila Inc. of 
San Diego, the company that is making 
the graphite shaft. 

“Some guys take a couple of swings, 
knock both shots to the right and say they 
don’t like it,” says Flood. “But it may 



G/en the singer is a graphite swinger. 


take a while to find the correct club. I 
think Casper tried shafts that were much 
too whippy. He’s having problems with 
his weight and is swinging poorly, so 
you’ve got to temper his remarks.” 

Flood heard of the graphite liber sub- 
stance about a year ago and logically rea- 
soned that it could be molded into golf 
club shafts. He rounded up a small group 
of investors, including Glen Campbell 
and Andy Williams, and Aldila was in 
business. 

Anyone leafing through his old high 
school physics book will be reminded 
that the force with which a stationary ob- 
ject (/>.,agolfball)can be hit is the prod- 
uct of the weight of the object doing the 
hitting (i.e., the club head) and its ve- 
locity on impact. As for graphite itself, 
it is a black lustrous carbon that is mined 
in various parts of the country. Howev- 
er, the graphite used in the club shafts as 
well as in such products as pencils, paint 
pigments and foundry facings is artificial- 
ly produced from petroleum coke. 

“By using graphite the overall weight 
of a driver is reduced from 13*4 ounces 
to 12 ounces, and thus it can be swung 
faster,” says Flood. “Since graphite is so 
strong, we can also shift weight from the 
shaft into the club head, providing more 
mass at impact. With graphite the club 
head can weigh up to 180"; more than 
the shaft. With steel the club head can 
weigh only about 45"; more. A light 
shaft and a heavy club head also provide 
a golfer with another important advan- 
tage: a terrific sense of feel.” 

Some pros who have tried graphite 
point out that it is more difficult to con- 
trol a shot because of the club's high 
torque factor, the twisting and rotation 


of the club head during the swing. “It’s 
like hickory in that regard,” says Bert 
Yancey. “Bobby Jones was such a great 
player with hickory because his hand ac- 
tion, rhythm and timing were so delicate 
that he could minimize the effects of 
torque. Steel shafts have almost no 
torque. Now with graphite we are back 
to swinging a rock on a string. 

Flood insists that the torque created 
by graphite is something special: that far 
from promoting wildness it actually im- 
proves accuracy. It does so through a 
process of recovery, or self-correction on 
impact. “If the recovery rate from the 
effect of torque was less than steel it 
would be wild,” he says. But he claims 
this is not the case. “It recovers 100% 
faster than steel. We eliminate torque 
from the shafts that go into irons because 
torque reduces the backspin you need 
with irons, but in fairway woods and the 
driver you want torque.” 

Believers are putting their money 
where Jim Flood’s mouth is. Aldila pro- 
duced its first prototypes in April of 
1972, and Flood took a quiverful of his 
black beauties out on the pro tour. By 
last December there were 10 touring 
pros, including Brewer, Gene Littler and 
Phil Rodgers, swinging black-shafted 
drivers. Currently, says Flood, 70 tour- 
ing pros are using graphite shafts— pri- 
marily in drivers. 

Graphite is making its mark among 
amateur golfers, too. Despite a wholesale 
price of 575 per shaft — up to 5160 retail 
when installed — Aldila is shipping out 
2,000 a day to equipment manufacturers 
all over the country, and to Japan as well. 

“I'm amazed at the total lack of sales 
resistance to the price,” says Joe Black, 
head pro at the 3,000-member Brookha- 
ven Country Club in Dallas, which has 
primarily a middle-income membership. 
“Everyone is so pleased with the things 
that I can hardly keep up with the 
demand.” 

But back in Far Hills, N.J. the mon- 
ster is swinging away. The USGA is test- 
ing a number of new model golf balls as 
well, so it will be some lime before there 
are findings as to how much length the 
graphite shaft is adding to tee shots — and 
if that much is too much. “The other day 
we got a call from a man in Pennsylva- 
nia,” says Frank Hannigan. “He had a 
chance to buy an abandoned graphite 
mine and he wondered what we were 
planning to do. I told him he'd better 
hold off a while.” end 
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Tough Long Beach gangs up on a return. 


W e all know about volleyball. It's the 
lunchtime sport at the YMCA, the 
bane of pickup basketball played by 
pudgy businessmen over a sagging net 
that matches their stomachs. Back in 
fourth grade. Mother Superior was pret- 
ty good at it. Honest-to-goodness ath- 
letes stayed away from it in such droves 
that one might have supposed it caused 
cancer in rats. Volleyball, in short, was 
becoming just another American inven- 
tion, like the assembly line, that the rest 
of the world was doing a little better. 

Maybe not for long, though. Last 
weekend the NCAA Volleyball Champi- 
onships were held in San Diego, and in- 
stead of the familiar backyard, charcoal- 
grill, excuse-me game, the fans saw 
slashing, leaping, hurtling displays that 
sometimes were almost brutal in their fe- 
rocity. Talk about getting your bell rung. 
Get hit flush in the face by a volleyball 
moving at more than 100 mph and you’ll 
wonder for weeks who's at the door. 

“If I hit somebody in the face, it’s kind 
of a psych-up for my team,” explains San 
Diego State's Chris Marlowe. “A guy 
who is hit doesn’t want to let the other 


RINGING BELLS AND 
SPIKING DREAMS 


Everybody ducked when the Freaks of San Diego State and the Jocks of Long 
Beach State blasted away for an NCAA title by BARRY McDERMOTT 


team know it hurts. His eyes will water, 
but if he shows pain the other team will 
start yelling: ‘How does it feel? Do you 
like getting hit in the face? Eat leather.’ ” 

Before the spiking began, the event was 
assured of a measure of novelty. For the 
second time in its brief four-year histo- 
ry, the NCAA tournament had a fairly 
balanced geographical alignment. Army, 
the winner of the Eastern Collegiate Vol- 
leyball League tournament, survived 
some anxious travel moments to repre- 
sent the East Coast in the finals, one of 
the few times this has happened since the 
game was dreamed up by a Holyoke, 
Mass. YMCA director back in 1895. In 
addition there would be a new champi- 
on. UCLA, which won the tournament 
the first three years but was decimated 
by graduation, lost to San Diego State 
in the finals of the district playoffs and 
failed to qualify. “We’re building char- 
acter this season," shrugged UCLA 
Coach A1 Scates, who wishes he had Bill 
Walton in his lineup. 

The other West Coast entry was Long 
Beach State, which finished first in the 
arduous Southern California Intercolle- 
giate Volleyball Association, beating San 
Diego State in a playoff. And the fourth 
team was Ball State University out of 
Muncie, Ind., the only finalist to appear 
in all four NCAAs and, behind star Dave 
Schakel, the only college team ever to win 
the Region 7 tournament of the U.S. Vol- 
leyball Association. 

Volleyball has been growing steadily 
for the last decade, spreading from the 
West back across the country to its or- 
igins. To save money. Ball State's team 
flew youth-fare standby to San Diego, 
and five of the players were bumped off 
the flight and had to come out on a later 
one. Army, meanwhile, did not arrive un- 
til late Thursday night, a little over 13 
hours from the start of the round-robin 
play scheduled Friday morning to estab- 
lish seeding for the tournament finals in 


the Sports Arena Saturday. The Cadets 
took exams from eight a.m. to noon 
Thursday, drove to New York, then en- 
dured a flight that lasted nine hours be- 
cause of weather problems. They never 
really recovered and ended dead last. 

San Diego State had what it thought 
might be the best player in the country, 
Duncan McFarland, a Ryan O’Neal 
look-alike who grew up within spiking 
distance of the Pacific Ocean in Los An- 
geles' Manhattan Beach. That is about 
the same as Eddie Arcaro being born and 
raised in the Churchill Downs paddock, 
for Manhattan Beach is one of the mec- 
cas of two-man volleyball, a sport that 
flourishes like tawny skin, bleached hair 
and sandals along the southern Califor- 
nia coast. Summer tournaments draw 
hundreds of spectators, and McFar- 
land's youth was spent beating against 
the tide of the competition, much as a 
young basketball player does in Harlem. 
“Duncan is the type of athlete who gets 
called a superstar," says teammate Milo 
Bekins. “He's always in the right place 
at the right time. Nobody has to tell him 
anything.” 

But McFarland was exasperated on 
Friday. “We've had a lot of adversity this 
year,” he said. “The players are kind of 
disappointed. We've had trouble getting 
good practice facilities and we've had 
trouble getting money out of the school.” 
The players complained it was hard to 
find enough practice balls during the sea- 
son, that they had to drive their own cars 
to away games, that scholarship help was 
paltry and that McFarland, in spite of 
his rare ability, could get only a partial 
scholarship at a university where volley- 
ball outdraws the basketball team. All of 
which means volleyball is not about to 
replace more familiar pastimes in the 
hearts of athletic directors. 

There are some vague plans for a pro- 
fessional volleyball league to be formed 
in the next year, but none of the college 
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players seemed hopeful about that. They 
have learned not to get overly ambitious 
over something the rest of the country 
associates with girls’ recess. It is too bad, 
because they are superbly conditioned 
athletes. For example. Ball State, which 
eventually finished third, works out from 
September through May, then the play- 
ers keep sharp with tournaments during 
the summer. And that routine is piddling 
compared with the rigors Long Beach 
State imposes on itself. That team 
worked out twice daily for a total of six 
hours five times a week for much of the 
year. Many players also took part in a 
Wednesday night pickup league and 
played doubles in the school gym at 
lunchtime. Then there was the weight- 
lifting program and all the running and 
conditioning. “It surprises people that 
we really are athletes, and that we work 
hard to keep ourselves in shape," says 
Long Beach's Dennis Peterson, who 
somehow also finds time to play harmon- 
ica and piano in a rock band. 

Long Beach beat San Diego State two 
of the three times the teams met this year. 
Still, they were rated as pretournament 
co-favorites. Although many of the play- 
ers were friends from the beaches, their 
respective playing styles and appearance 
were anything but similar. Half the San 
Diego State players looked like Marjoe, 
the other half like Dr. John. With their 
long hair, bushy beards, bright head- 
bands and seashell necklaces, the Aztec 
squad laughingly referred to itself as 
"The Freaks" and called the Long Beach 
team, anchored by Miles Pabst, a 29- 
year-old former Air Force jet mechanic, 
"The Jocks," a slightly snide reference 
to their zealous training methods. 

Pabst fits easily into the power game 
devised by the 49ers coach, Randy San- 
defur. who stepped down as the school 
basketball coach four years ago to begin 
the intercollegiate volleyball program. 
He is 6' 5", jumps well and moves with 
the reactions of a man smaller -and 
younger. He had worried how his young 
teammates would accept him, but that 
was no problem. They got along, al- 
though Pabst confesses, "It does seem 
like I have to work a little harder to stay 
on top of them." Says Sandefur, "When 
Miles is playing well he dominates the 
net, like Bill Russell or Wilt Chamberlain 
dominated basketball games." 

Pabst and Dodge Parker, acknowl- 

cumwued 
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The $5,000 grape 
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A tiny grape fell on the floor 
of a supermarket. The sweep man 
missed it. But Mrs. Miller didn’t. 

She fell on her denture and ended up 
suing for $5000. And got it. 

You may not have any grapes in your 
business, but you might have a $500 mop or 
possibly a $10, 000 wrench laying around 

Every business has its pitfalls. In our 
181 years of experience, we’ve experienced 
most of them. 

So we developed loss control to help 
minimize risks. As well as salvage and medical 
cost control programs. 

We’ve even developed ways to return 
profit dollars to you through subrogation. 

All of these services can show youjiow 
to watch your step and avoid slips 
in your business. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 

an INA Corporation Company 


RINGING BELLS continued 


edged as the best setter in the country, 
teamed up Friday night to demoralize 
San Diego State. After winning the first 
game 15-10 and taking a 13-8 lead be- 
fore an enthusiastic home-court crowd, 
San Diego's Freaks lost the second game 
1 5-1 3 and then were whipped 1 5-7 in the 
third. True, it was only part of the la- 
borious seeding process, but San Diego's 
mental state had to be shaken by Long 
Beach's comeback, plus its own inability 
to get its quick short-set going because 
of poor passing. 

"Once they get down." said Parker, 
“it will be harder for them to get back 
up." Countered San Diego's Randy Ste- 
venson: "All this means is we play at two 
o'clock tomorrow instead of 12:30. Il"s 
going to be the Freaks against the Jocks, 
and the Freaks are going to win." 

As played by teams as expert as these, 
volleyball is a sport of anticipation, and 
anticipation seethed and pulsated the 
next night through the crowd of 7,762 
the largest ever for the finals and hung 
like a veil over the court. San Diego State 
and Long Beach State had made it to the 
championship game, rolling through the 
afternoon semifinals like twin tidal 
waves. Long Beach took Army 15-5. 
15-1, 15-2 in the best-of-five series. The 
Aztecs tamed Ball State 15-5, 15-7. 15-10. 

Now the Sports Arena was a joyous 
scene of risque banners, painted bed 
sheets, inflammatory placards, bugles 
and air horns and megaphones and back- 
less blouses and quivering navels. It was 
a fashion show and a picnic and. for San 
Diego's Freaks, a seeming disaster. 

Long Beach's 49ers won the opening 
game 15-11 and rushed ahead in the crit- 
ical second 10-3. The partisan crowd 
turned somber. Parker, who had the 
touch of a man splitting diamonds, was 
setting up Pabst for slashing spikes that 
were shredding the Aztec defense. But 
suddenly fatigue set in — on old man 
Pabst. He was forced Tor a while to rest 
on the sidelines. His weariness had 
prompted live straight San Diego points 
and a rejuvenation in the stands. Bathed 
in a contagious roar, the Aztecs came 
alive and battled to a 15-13 victory. 

Now the home team was moving. As 
the crowd's enthusiasm mounted, San 
Diego whipped out a 15 8 win, and then 
gained the title on Mike Cote's spike that 
ended a 15-6 victory in the fourth game. 
Thousands spilled onto the floor. Volley- 
ball, American style, had entered a new 
dimension. end 
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HOLD IT 



POWERGUN 1000 !V 
STAPLE GUN 

Powerful enough to do any 
stapling job because it even 
drives into hardwoods (like Oak). 
Ceiling tile, paneling, upholstery, 
fencing, insulation, name it— the 
Powergun 1000 does it. Easily 
Sold separately or as a kit. 
Swingline has a staple gun for 
your every need. 



RIVET-IT™ 

RIVETING PLIER 

It fastens anything to anything 
professionally— the way the 
factory does and you've always 
wanted to! Repairs autos, boats, 
appliances, cycles, sleds, toys, 
gutters and spouts, pots, pans 
Holds tight. Better than nuts, 
bolts, screws or solder Rivets 
don t come loose. You fasten 
from one side. Perfect for can't- 
get-to places. Try it! 





THE LITTLE RED FIXER M 
ELECTRIC GLUE GUN 

An easy-to-use all purpose 
household fixer that repairs in 
60 seconds It's small and fits 
any hand. Yet. its space-age 
adhesive makes it big enough to 
do almost any job. Securely 
binds combinations of wood, 
tile, leather, plastic, fabric, metal, 
masonry, vinyl, inflatable toys, 
pools, rainwear. Kit includes 
29 FixStix 
Buy one. 




END OF A BLOODY BAD SHOW 


Even by Chicago gangland standards, the brother-against-brother vendetta was a shocker — certainly to the horse 
show world in which the murders and mayhem occurred by ROBERT H. BOYLE and ALICE HIGGINS 


F or all its social cachet, the horse show 
ring is viciously competitive, a fact of 
which everyone was abruptly reminded 
last week in Chicago when still another 
chapter was w ritten in the bloodiest feud 
in all sports. Silas Jayne, prominent horse 
trainer and dealer, was sentenced to six 
to 20 years for conspiring to murder his 
late brother George, also a well-known 
horseman and a licensed judge of the 
American Horse Shows Association. Si 
Jayne's lawyer, F. Lee Bailey, announced 
that he would file an appeal in what he 
called "the most bizarre murder case I've 
ever seen" — quite an accolade from the 
defender of the Boston Strangler. Dr. 
Sam Sheppard and poisoner Dr. Carl 
Coppolino. 

Also sentenced by Judge Richard Fitz- 


gerald in Cook County Criminal Court 
were Si's accomplices: Joe LaPlaca. 50, 
self-employed carpet layer, admitted per- 
jurer, convicted counterfeiter of federal 
reserve notes and sometime polo player, 
and Julius Barnes, 39, a glue-roll oper- 
ator for a Stockyards meat-processing 
plant and the trigger man who gunned 
down George Jayne. The former received 
six to 20 years for conspiring to commit 
murder and the latter 25 to 35 years for 
homicide. (The defense is going to be 
busy come appeal time. A federal grand 
jury in Florida has indicted Bailey on 28 
counts of mail fraud, and his associate, 
Gerald Alch, who defended LaPlaca, put 
in a good deal of time on national TV 
last week explaining to a Senate commit- 
tee his version of his relationship with ex- 


client James McCord, the Watergate 
wiretapper.) 

Pending Bailey's appeal. Si Jayne is not 
free. Cook County prosecutors Nicholas 
Motherway and James Schreier recom- 
mended the maximum sentence, though 
it is unlikely Jayne will spend a full 20 
years in jail. Marion Jayne, George s 
widow, says, "I can only feel safe, and 
feel my children are safe, as long as Si is 
in jail" and a look at the record shows 
her point to be well taken. Si Jayne's ven- 
detta against his brother George has 
made Cain versus Abel look like Love 
Story. For a decade Si's death threats — 
before witnesses- recurred with the 
steady thud of hoofbeats. And George 
finally did meet his oft-predicted end on 
the evening of Oct. 28, 1970, shot to death 


Murder victim George Jayne dines out with 
wife Marion during one of the lulls between 
the storms generated by brother Silas. 




Accidentally slain in the cross fire was 
show rider Cherie Rude (above), blown 
to pieces when she used George's car. 
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in the basement of his home in subur- 
ban Palatine while preparing to deal a 
bridge hand to his wife, daughter and 
son-in-law. 

Now 65, Silas Jayne was left the old- 
est of the 14 children born to a Bar- 
rington. III. farmer. George, 16 years 
younger, was the baby of the family. 
George grew up a somewhat more pol- 
ished man than Si, though a person ca- 
pable of such behavior as removing his 
shoes and socks during cocktails to pare 
his toenails while visiting the home of a 
wealthy horseman. Curiously, while Si 
was even cruder, he was the more pop- 
ular. The Chicago horsey set was much 
amused by his antics, and as long as 
they were not the ones getting stung, 
people treated him with tolerance as a 
sort of Peck's Bad Boy of the show ring. 
Standing around the show gate. Si would 
make bets, play the clown and enjoy 
recounting how he had skinned some 
greenhorn in a deal. "Isn't Si a card?" 
was the typical reaction, but horsemen 
aware of Si's darker side knew he was a 
dangerous card to deal with. When so 


moved. Si would demand a 10' , cut of 
any show horse deal in Chicagoland, 
and few were inclined to cross him. Vi- 
olence was a habit with him. Once, when 
Si was losing at a horse show, he got 
hold of the rider who was winning and 
he and another brother. Frank, held him 
while George, then still in his teens, beat 
him until he could no longer compete. 

Si deliberately enhanced his reputation 
for violence, a reputation that made 
horse dealing easier. He was, for ex- 
ample, given to boasting about a year 
he had served in Joliet. Asked about 
this, he would cheerfully admit, "Yeah. 

I stabbed a guy. I can still see the blood 
coming out of his chest." He was lying. 
He never did a year in Joliet for any- 
thing. although when he was 17 he was 
sent to the state reformatory at Pontiac 
for rape. This conviction was not men- 
tioned in Si's murder trial, but it did 
cause the Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms Bureau of (he U.S. Treasury De- 
partment to seize the extraordinary 
number of guns in his house when he 
was charged with George's murder. Fed- 





Convicted with Si were Joe LaPla- 
ca (conspiring to murder, above) 
and Julius Barnes ( homicide). 


eral law forbids a felon to possess fire- 
arms. 

George started in the horse business 
in the 1940s, and Si assisted him during 
a relatively amicable period in the 1950s. 
But George, having prospered, eventu- 
ally decided to go his own way. He and 
Si argued about many of the American 
Horse Shows Association rules because, 
Marion remembers. Si "didn't believe in 
a lot of them." She also recalls that Si 
was "bothered" when George elected not 
to assist in bombing the homes and barns 
of competitors on the circuit. It was dur- 
ing this period that George's own house 
burned down. He always suspected that 
Si was responsible because it just so hap- 
pened Si had wanted George to buy his 
home and stable, and George had re- 
fused. He did wind up buying Si’s place, 
but shortly thereafter the fraternal 
schism was complete. 

The break came at the Oak Brook 
Horse Show in 1961 when C'herie Rude, 
a professional rider who had been fired 
by Si and subsequently hired by George, 
won a gambler’s choice jumping class. In 



Taking off is Silas Jayne — a man of vio- 
lence who has now been grounded by the 
Cook County Criminal Court in Illinois. 
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BAD SHOW 





Defense Attorney Bailey (shown here with 
his wife) called case his strangest ever. 


addition to the blue ribbon involved, the 
winning horse gained monetary value. 
Furious, Si protested the win to the show 
committee on the grounds that Cherie 
had taken a wrong fence. When the com- 
mittee backed Cherie and George, war 
was declared. Si made this clear after 
George's horse beat him at another show . 
In the presence of George, his wife and 
the boy leading George’s horse. Si an- 
nounced, “You S.O.B., I'll kill you.” At 
the 1963 Northwestern Horse Show there 
was a hack-off for the junior champion- 
ship between Si's rider and George's 
daughter Linda. Before the hack-off. Si 
was standing near the latter and George 
warned him, “Don't bug my daughter.” 
Si replied, "Shut up. or I'll kill you." At 
the Lake Forest show in 1964 Linda was 
waiting to enter the ring when she heard 
Uncle Si again say to her father. "I'll kill 
you, you. . . .” That same year Si ran 
into George at the International Amphi- 
theater and told him. "I’ll get you, one 
way or another.” At the Kansas City 
show in 1965 Si drove his car up a load- 
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ing ramp where George was standing and 
said. "You'll never make it home." Per- 
haps on the theory that George had not 
yet gotten the idea. Si told him that same 
year at the Lake Forest show, "You're 
as good as dead.” 

These evidences of unbrotherly love 
were punctuated by violent incidents. 
George's empty stable office w as riddled 
by 28 bullets. Snipers shot at him and at 
his stable hands. Sugar was poured in his 
gas tank. His tires were slashed. Two of 
his horses were poisoned. 

In June of 1965 George was on the 
phone at his Tri-Color Stables in Pala- 
tine when he asked rider Cherie Rude to 
do an errand for him and handed her the 
keys to his Cadillac. She got into the car, 
stepped on the gas, and the booby- 
trapped automobile blew up. killing her 
instantly. "It was meant for me," George 
said, an assertion nobody could dispute. 
At the inquest George said that he feared 
for his life, but a coroner's jury conclud- 
ed that Cherie Rude had been murdered 
by a person or persons unknown. 

That same June two men, Steve Grod 
and F.dward Moran, came to George to 
report that a week after Cherie's death 
Si had hired them to kill him. However, 
Grod and Moran had decided to double- 
cross Si. They suggested that George hide 
out so that Si would think the murder 
had been accomplished and pay off. Af- 
ter all. they pointed out. Si would find it 
difficult to sue for return of his money, 
and George, they assumed, would be 
happy to see Si cheated (to say nothing 
of remaining alive). 

George called the Cook County sher- 
iff's police and told all. The police put 
him into protective custody and had his 
wife Marion announce that he was miss- 
ing. Grod was instructed to place a phone 
call — taped— to Si to report that George 
had been killed. Grod and Si discussed 
the matter in code, but in the excitement 
the code broke down and Si said enough 
for him to be indicted by a Cook Coun- 
ty grand jury for "solicitation" of a 
crime. The prosecution believed it had a 
strong case, but at the trial the tapes were 
ruled inadmissible, and Grod, for rea- 
sons known only to Grod, suffered a sud- 
den loss of memory. The charge against 
Si was dismissed. 

During all this time, to add injury to 
attempted injury. Si was also striking at 
George in business. Patrick Butler, a 


well-to-do horseman (he owns Sloopy, 
the mount Neal Shapiro rode to a bronze 
medal at Munich), recalls the occasion 
George gave him such a buildup on a Ca- 
nadian horse named Happy Landings 
that he was ready to buy at almost any 
price. George told Butler the horse would 
cost SI 8.000 and that the payment was 
going to have to be in cash because the 
owner was in tax trouble. Butler paid the 
cash and got the horse. Happy Landings 
won only one major championship for 
Patrick Butler, and Butler suspects that 
the win was rigged by George's bribing 
of a judge. It is certain that Happy Land- 
ings was older than he was represented 
as being and that he had been "nerved." 
that is, a foot had been surgically anes- 
thetized. On top of which, Si came 
around to report to Butler that George 
had swindled him on the price. The price, 
he said, had been only S8.000 and the 
owner had not been in tax trouble: 
George had upped the figure to S 18.000 
and asked for the money in cash so that 
he could pocket S 10,000 on the deal. But- 
ler checked with the Canadian owner and 
found Si to be right. 

In early 1967 Si and George attended 
a family meeting expressly arranged for 
the two of them to discuss their differ- 
ences. According to Si's testimony at his 
murder trial last spring, his quarrel with 
George, which he claimed ended at this 
meeting, had originally stemmed from 
George's doping of horses. "You could 
take a very cheap horse, a horse that was 
worth nothing, if you didn't work hard 
on it and give it a shot, a tranquilizer: it 
would work just as good as a horse that 
was trained, then when you sold it to a 
customer, the customer was cheated," Si 
testified virtuously. As Si recalled, he told 
George it would be a "terrible disgrace" 
for the family, or anyone named Jayne 
in the horse business, if George ever got 
caught fooling with doped horses. At the 
1967 meeting. Si went on, he said to 
George, "If you straighten out and fly 
right, we will just shake hands and for- 
get about all this." He also testified that 
he told George, "I can help you, and you 
can help me," and added, "I did help 
him after that." 

George nevertheless remained uneasy, 
and after dynamite was thrown at his 
house he hired a bodyguard — Frank Mi- 
chelle Sr., a former private police chief. 
Michelle deemed it prudent to place an 
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TheTrue System: 

(Patent No. 3,396,733) 



Regular or Menthol 


Only True has this tar and nicotine reduction 
system that's so unique it's registered with 
the U.S. Government Patent Office. 

Only True is lowest in both tar and nicotine 
of the 20 best-selling brands. True is America's 
leading low tar and nicotine cigarette. 

The True System: You can’t beat it. 

Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Regular: 12 mg. "tar", 0.7 mg. nicotine, 

Menthol: 12 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Feb. 73. 




Sylvania Lighting Center, Danvers, Mass. 01923 


We helped 

turn the lighting business 
upside-down. 


Tennis has been moving indoors out of 
the cold, the wet, the wind, the sun and 
the night. 

But there’s still a stumbling block— the 
lighting. Light shining down on the play- 
ers gets in their eyes, so they can’t keep 
their eye on the ball. 

One good solution is to switch from 
downlighting to uplighting to get glare- 
free, even illumination all over the court. 
But not all lamps are suitable for indirect 
lighting. 

Then the tennis world discovered one 
that is: the 1000-watt high-intensity Met- 
alarc lamp made by GTE Sylvania. 

Metalarc lamps are so brilliant, they 
emit a light nearly five times stronger than 
incandescent lamps of the same wattage. 

Which means it takes fewer of them to 
light up a court. 


Metalarcs produce a lot of light for the 
electricity they consume. So electric bills 
are lower. 

They last an average of 10.000 hours 
—about 10 times longer than incandes- 
cents. 

And their color is so good that they 
produce a beautiful daylight effect— like 
bringing the outdoors indoors. 

Indirect lighting is something new for 
Sylvania Metalarc lamps, though they've 
been used for years for direct lighting of 
factories, ball parks, car lots and park- 
ing lots. 

Whole new illumination systems have 
been developed to take advantage of the 
lamp's good points. 

Thanks to a lamp with a lot on the 
ball, things are looking up in the lighting 
business. 
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BAD SHOW continued 


electronic beeper in Si's car so that 
George would be warned if Si happened 
to drop by. A ghastly byproduct of this 
arrangement was that Michelle's son, 
Frank Jr., was shot and killed by Si. who 
later claimed that young Michelle, who 
had a criminal record, had fired shots at 
him through the door of his home in El- 
gin. Although Si at the time was sitting 
watching television, he happened to have 
loaded .32 and .22 caliber pistols on hand 
when the shots whistled by. As might be 
expected of a man of Si's temperament, 
he defended home and hearth with gus- 
to, loosing one salvo in the direction of 
the door and another through a window. 

He got his man. The wounded Mi- 
chelle crawled off, but Si grabbed a handy 
carbine, caught up with Michelle and 
pumped several more rounds into his 
body. At the time Si himself described 
the killing somewhat mysteriously as "a 
great victory,” adding, "Fm going to 
stay right here and wait for the next one.” 
Si claimed young Michelle had been 
hired to kill him, but Marion Jayne 
points out that Michelle's wife and child 
had gone to the Jayne house with him, 
unlikely companions on a hit. even in 
Chicagoland. Whatever the truth of the 
matter. Si was not charged with anything 
at all. 

George Jayne was murdered in his 
home late the following year on the oc- 
casion of a family celebration. There had 
been a birthday party forGeorgeJr., who 
was to be 16 the next day. After dinner 
George, Marion, daughter Linda and her 
husband went downstairs to the base- 
ment rec room to play bridge. They cut 
the deck for partners, and as a result of 
the cut made little jokes about how the 
women were going to beat the men. 
While George was shuffling the cards a 
shot was fired through a window open- 
ing directly down upon him and lie died 
almost instantly from a 30-06 rifle bullet 
that entered his right chest and came to 
rest in his lower back. 

In May 1971 a plot Byzantine in its in- 
tricacy began to unfold when agents of 
the Illinois Bureau of Investigation broke 
the case. Acting on an anonymous tele- 
phone tip, the IBI zeroed in on one Mel 
Adams, 39, of suburban Posen. Investi- 
gation revealed that Adams was a friend 
of Edward Nefeld. chief of detectives in 
nearby Markham, a town notorious for 
its corrupt police. Further gumshoeing 


disclosed that Nefeld was in the horse 
business and close to Si Jayne. In short 
order, Nefeld and Adams began to talk. 
Nefeld told authorities that Si had orig- 
inally offered him the contract to kill 
George, but that he had withdrawn in 
favor of Adams. (In April 1972 Nefeld 
pleaded guilty to conspiring to murder 
and is now serving three to lOyears. ) Ad- 
ams, given immunity for turning state's 
witness, told all. 

Dishonorably discharged from the Air 
Force after serving three years at Leav- 
enworth for credit-card forgery, Adams 
went to work for a meat processor in the 
Chicago Stockyardsand settled in Posen. 
He had talked himself up as a local tough 
guy, and in 1969 Nefeld told him that a 
man named Si Jayne had oflered him the 
hit on his brother George up-countv. Ne- 
feld inquired if Adams knew of anyone 
who would like to take over the contract. 
Adams wanted more details, and Nefeld 
introduced him to Joe LaPlaca, a pal of 
Si's. LaPlaca lost no time in offering Ad- 
ams SIO.OOO to kill George, but said there 
would be no front money because a pre- 
viously hired killer had run out on the 
deal. Adams expressed interest, and La- 
Placa showed him around Palatine, a 
newly developed suburban area with nu- 
merous dead-end roads 50 miles north 
of Markham. With LaPlaca as guide, Ad- 
ams familiarized himself with the area. 
He also discovered that George — whom 
he had yet to see— was a man of no fixed 
habits. 

LaPlaca arranged for Adams to meet 
Si. At the meeting, which took place in 
Si's car. Si and Adams agreed that 
George should be killed at home, along 
with any witnesses, such as his wife and 
children. (Adams testified that he did not 
think much of Si's suggestion that he ma- 
chine-gun George on the highway or cap- 
ture him, load him in the trunk of his 
car and deliver him alive for burial on 
Si's farm in Elgin.) At this meeting Si 
gave Adams a .38 revolver, later lost, and 
a .30 caliber "Enforcer” with the serial 
number filed off. The IBI later used acid 
to raise the number and traced the gun 
to Si. 

For all the advice and armament so 
helpfully provided by Si, Mel Adams had 
yet to lay eyes on George by April of 
1970 and so, with LaPlaca acting as fin- 
ger man, he decided to stalk George on 
the horse show circuit. The two spotted 


him at a show in San Antonio, but Ad- 
ams could not make the hit there. In New 
Orleans, on the first night of the show at 
the fairgrounds, Adams followed George 
out of the ring into the parking lot. He 
had the .38 in his pocket, ready to blow 
George's brains out, but later said, "I 
didn't have the courage, or whatever it 
takes.” 

Adams was back in Chicago and un- 
happy on the job by June, but LaPlaca 
told him, "Si likes you. We'll go to S20.- 
000." In July Adams asked LaPlaca for 
permission to get another man on the 
deal and to up the fee to S30.000. La- 
Placa agreed, and Adams hired Julius 
Barnes, who worked with him in the 
Stockyards. Bringing a fresh eye to the 
job, Barnes suggested the duo might be 
better off with a high-powered rifle, and 
Adams got his girl friend to procure a 
30-06 Savage from a friend. At Si's farm 
Adams test-fired the rifle into a grove of 
trees, and subsequently he and Barnes 
look to driving up to Palatine after work 
to look for George. 

On the night of Oct. 28 they found 
George at home. Adams wailed by the 
car while Barnes crept up to the open 
basement window and fired. As Barnes 
later boasted to Adams in a conversation 
overheard by an IBI agent, "Yeah, I got 
him good. I got him dead center." 

Once Adams confessed, the IBI got 
him to retrieve both the murder weapon 
and Si's "Enforcer" from Barnes. Bal- 
listics tests matched the slug that killed 
George Jayne with slugs removed from 
the trees on Si Jayne's farm. Moreover, 
Si's left thumb print was found on one 
of the payoff bills. 

Si. LaPlaca and Barnes were arrested 
and charged with murder and conspiracy 
to murder on May 22, 1971, charges Si 
himself has steadfastly denied. At the 
conclusion of the recent trial the jury of 
nine women and three men found Barnes 
guilty of murder, and Si and LaPlaca 
were found guilty of conspiracy to mur- 
der, a decision Attorney Bailey claims is 
"ridiculous." 

Silas Jayne has spent two years in the 
county jail awaiting trial for George's 
killing. Should Bailey's appeal fail, this 
time will be credited against the judge’s 
sentence. In robust health. Si conceivably 
could live out his sentence and return to 
the horse show ring. Minus one compet- 
itor, of course. end 
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IMPORTED HEINEKEN. IN BOTTLES, ON DRAFT AND DARK BEER. 



Part 2: Women in Sport 



ARE YOU BEING TWO-FACED? 


Most people, if they think about it at all, consider sport risky and 
inessential for girls. These seemingly benign and well-meaning 
attitudes are now being questioned — and clinically disproved 
by BIL GILBERT and NANCY WILLIAMSON 



T here are those who defend the pres- 
ent system in which girls and women 
participating in sports receive limited 
funds, facilities, coaching rewards and 
encouragement. The arguments for 
maintaining the status quo are that 1) 
athletics are physically bad for women; 
competition may masculinize their ap- 
pearance and affect their sexual behav- 
ior; 2) women do not play sports well 
enough to deserve athletic equality; and 
3) girls are not really interested in sports. 

The belief that a female in competitive 
athletics is taking short- and long-term 
risks with her health is, according to ex- 
isting medical information, simply 
wrong. Dr. Clayton L. Thomas, the Har- 
vard consultant on human reproduction 
and a member of the United States Olym- 
pic Medical and Training Services Com- 
mittee. says, "I do not believe there is 
evidence available supporting the view 
that it is possible for healthy women of 
any age to indulge in a sport which is 
too strenuous for them. The literature of 
the past contains many opinions stating 
that competitive events are harmful for 
women. There are no data, however, to 
support these negative views.” 

Contentions aimed at excluding girls 
from sports on medical grounds often 
cite special dangers to reproductive or- 
gans. Recent research suggests these haz- 
ards are imaginary. The uterus, for ex- 
ample. is one of the most shock-resistant 
Of all internal organs, being protected by 
what amounts to an extremely effective 
suspension system. The external genitalia 
of females are less exposed than those of 
males and could be as easily guarded if 
equipment manufacturers designed pro- 
tective devices. 

Other research argues that neither 
strenuous exercise nor athletic competi- 
tion delays the onset or regularity of men- 
struation. Menstruation should not pre- 
vent a girl from participating in athletics, 
nor necessarily have a negative effect on 
her performance. ( Medical surveys con- 
ducted at the Olympic Games indicate 
that women have set world records at all 
Stages of the menstrual cycle.) 
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WOMEN IN SPORT continued 


Such obstetrical information as is 
available maintains that athletic partic- 
ipation may improve the prospects of 
both mother and infant. A study of 700 
female athletes showed that the length of 
labor was shorter for them, and the ne- 
cessity for cesarean section 50°^ less than 
in a group of nonathletes. An obvious 
explanation for this is that women ath- 
letes are stronger and in better physical 
condition. 

A mass of empirical evidence supports 
the almost unanimous medical opinion 
that no sport per se is more harmful for 
a girl than for a boy. In this country girls 
have organized programs in baseball, 
basketball, ice hockey, soccer and la- 
crosse— among the most 
“physical" sports. There 
is a women's profession- 
al football league. The 
Roller Derby, a violent 
game, has always been 
based upon women's 
participation. In Dallas a 
successful boxing club is 
operated for young girls. 

In none of these activities 
is there a higher inci- 
dence of injury than in 
comparable boys* pro- 
grams, nor are girls being 
injured or exhausted for 
reasons that appear to be 
directly connected with 
their sex. 

Competition between 
the sexes in contact 
sports is another matter. 

Here the preponderance of medical opin- 
ion seems to be that girls, particularly 
after the onset of puberty, do face a dis- 
proportionate injury risk when compet- 
ing with boys. Girls mature physically 
more rapidly than boys, but in the early 
teens the latter overtake the former. 
Thereafter, the average boy tends to be 
larger and stronger (because of a higher 
proportion of muscle to fatty tissue) and 
therefore faster, more agile and more ath- 
letically adept. “It is as inadvisable to 
have high school girls competing in var- 
sity football with high school boys as it 
would be to have high school boys com- 
peting against professionals," says Dr. 
Ken Foreman of Seattle Pacific College. 
“When you're dealing with sports in- 
volving overloads and muscular strength, 
women should not compete with men. It 
would be a put down. They can’t win." 

But consider the Little League. It was 


established in 1939 and in 1964 was 
granted a charter as an all-boy sport by 
an Act of Congress. The organization ar- 
gues that mixed competition is unsafe for 
girls. But because of the age group in- 
volved (8-12) and the fact that physical 
differences between the sexes are super- 
ficially minimal at this stage. Little 
League has come under increasing fire 
from parents who do not feel their daugh- 
ters should be barred. In many commu- 
nities it is the only organized summer 
recreation program. Dr. Creighton Hale, 
the Little League executive vice-presi- 
dent, adamantly, if regretfully, defends 
the organization’s discriminatory rule. 
He cites research which he claims indi- 


cates that boys at all ages are stronger, 
swifter and have less fragile bones than 
girls. Also, says Hale, it is a particular 
concern in baseball that boys have quick- 
er reactions than girls. 

Recent medical reports suggest that 
Little League may be on shaky ground. 
Dr. Thomas, in a paper to be published 
soon, summarizes what he considers to 
be the best evidence. He finds that prior 
to puberty boys are taller, but girls and 
boys are equal in weight, strength and 
reaction time. 

In this matter of the advisability of 
mixed athletic competition, some sup- 
porters of women’s rights believe that a 
principle is involved that is more funda- 
mental than any medical evidence. If a 
weak, slow, badly coordinated 110- 
pound boy wants to try out for his 
school’s football team, he is required to 
do nothing but take a routine physical 


examination. If he passes he is permit- 
ted to go out and risk breaking his leg, 
at least until he is cut from the team. A 
girl is not given the same right of risk, 
the right to use or abuse her body as she 
sees fit. She is prohibited from doing so 
by the patronizing gallantry that is built 
into our social and legal system. These 
days this gallantry often is described as 
male chauvinism. 

Another part of the biological argu- 
ment is that sports arc in essence phys- 
ically destructive to women, that com- 
petition and training masculinize the 
female. On the one hand there is the no- 
tion that females are so fragile sports will 
break them up like so many china dolls. 

Opposed to this is the 
suspicion that girls who 
engage in serious athlet- 
ic training will develop 
enormous muscles, a 
bass voice and a beard. 
Like the former opinion, 
the latter is also non- 
sense, comparable to the 
belief that handling toads 
causes warts. “The sup- 
position that girls will be- 
come heavily muscled, 
malelike creatures as a 
consequence of intense 
training is a tragic distor- 
tion of reality," says Dr. 
Foreman. 

Another expert in 
sports medicine, Dr. 
Harmon Brown, who is 
a California endocrinol- 
ogist and part-time women’s track coach, 
has conducted extensive research on 
women athletes. He declares that “wom- 
en are capable of performing maximal 
resistance exercises and achieving consid- 
erable levels of strength with little or no 
overt evidence of muscular hypertro- 
phy." Muscular hypertrophy, in lay- 
man’s terms, is excessive and obvious 
muscle development. Brown explains 
that women are less likely to develop 
bulging muscles than men because, first, 
the loss of fatty tissue camouflages such 
a change and, second, the amount of an- 
drogen (male hormone) produced by 
women is only five to 10°/ that of males. 

It is as preposterous to claim that 
sports masculinize girls as it is to think 
that horseback riding will turn men into 
dwarfs or basketball will make them gi- 
ants. However, for the same reasons 
that 7-footers gravitate toward basket- 



ball and 5-foot 105-poundcrs toward ca- 
reers as jockeys, girls and women of bct- 
ter-than-average muscular development, 
strength, speed and coordination, and in 
some cases size, are more inclined to par- 
ticipate in sports. It is simply that these 
characteristics give them a natural ad- 
vantage. Yet, unlike the male athlete who 
is honored and rewarded for his supe- 
rior physical talents, a woman athlete too 
often is made to feel that her superiority 
is somehow shameful. 

"A bright woman is caught in a dou- 
ble bind,” writes Dr. Matina Horner, 
president of RadclifTe. “In testing and in 
other achievement-oriented situations 
she worries not only about failure, but 
also about success. If she fails, she is not 
living up to her own standards of per- 
formance: if she succeeds, she is not liv- 
ing up to societal expectations about the 
female role.” 

Perhaps nowhere in society is the sit- 
uation President Horner describes more 
evident than in sports. Generally speak- 
ing, the better an athlete she is, the more 
a woman must defend herself against 
charges that she is successful because she 
was something more or less than a wom- 
an to begin with. For many outstanding 
female athletes the situation is compa- 
rable, say, to one in which Wilt Cham- 
berlain would be required to apologize 
for his size and skill and expected to con- 
fess that what he really wanted to be was 
a 5' 8" average man. 

Behind the myth that participation in 
sports will masculinize a woman's ap- 
pearance, there is the even darker insin- 
uation that athletics will masculinize a 
woman's sexual behavior. But last year 
Dr. Christine Pickard, a London consul- 
tant on birth-control and sex problems, 
suggested just the opposite. Girl athletes, 
she declared, tend to make better lovers 
and are much sexier than less active wom- 
en: “Athletes are physical creatures. 
Their bodies are important to them — the 
physical sensations, touch, the ripple of 
muscles play a central role in their lives. 
Women athletes are much more interest- 
ed in sex and physically more responsive 
than their less-active sisters.” 

Contention No. 2: females do not play 
games well enough to deserve athletic 
equality. Is there any point in wasting 
money, gyms, fields and coaching on 
them? The quality of competition in girls' 
sports is so inferior that games do not 
generate gate receipts and therefore it is 


fiscally irresponsible to spend money on 
these activities. Most male coaches, ath- 
letic directors, high school principals (of 
which 97 ' , arc men) and college pres- 
idents (99 r , men) hold this view. 

It is difficult to assess how good Amer- 
ican female athletes might be if they were 
offered athletic facilities, support and en- 
couragement even roughly comparable 
to what men receive. Given greater equal- 
ity between the sexes, it seems reasonable 
that the gap between women's and men’s 
athletic performances would narrow. But 
improving female performances is not 
the substantive reason for providing 
equal or portunity. 

The same athletic administrators who 
urge that girls be excluded because they 
lack ability take quite a dilferent stance 
when it comes to getting appropriations 
and support for men's programs. It is 
then one hears that the purpose of sport 
is essentially educational — to develop 
character, attitudes and good citizenship. 
It is not important whether one wins or 
loses but how one plays the game. The 
two attitudes— girls should not play be- 
cause they are not good enough, and ath- 
letics are good for any boy are obvi- 
ously contradictory. If the "exclude- 
them, they-arcn't-good-cnough" stan- 
dard was applied to both sexes, most ex- 
isting boys' programs would have to be 
judged unworthy of the money now giv- 
en them. 

Athletic competition is organized so as 
to match up opponents of more or less 
equal ability, size, strength and speed. A 
system of handicapping is implicit in the 
pleasures and value of sport. The matter 
has been summed up by Simone de Beau- 
voir, who writes in The Second Sex, "In 
sports the end in view is not success in- 
dependent of physical equipment; it is 
rather the attainment of perfection with- 
in the limitations of each physical type: 
the featherweight boxing champion is as 
much a champion as is the heavyweight; 
the woman skiing champion is not the 
inferior of the faster male champion : they 
belong to two different classes." 

The final consideration is whether girls 
are sufficiently interested in athletics to 
justify sports activities for them. "We 
have tried to organize a girls' sports pro- 
gram,” one Eastern high school athlet- 
ic director explained, “but it hasn't 
worked out very well. We started girls' 
basketball this year. We found one of the 
gals on our faculty to coach them and 


even though our facilities arc crowded we 
got them practice time in the gym. J drew 
up a little schedule for them — five games. 
Unfortunately, the girls didn't show a lot 
of interest. Only 12 came out for the 
team. There were two big tomboyish girls 
who have remained quite enthused, but 
the others have not been faithful about 
practice. I’m not blaming them, because 
I think a normal girl at that age is going 
to be more interested in catching a boy 
than catching a basketball. When they 
played, it was so bad it was pathetic. I 
think there arc only eight girls left on the 
team now. With that kind of experience 
we are going to think a long time before 
starting other girls' programs. We have 
limited funds and it doesn’t make sense 
to cut into boys' programs or to try to 
force things on girls that they themselves 
don’t want." 

Not maliciously, but simply because it 
did not occur to this A.D. that they were 
pertinent, certain facts were omitted 
from this chronicle of female apathy. In 
this particular community, as in many 
others, there never had been any oppor- 
tunity for girls to play a team sport— in 
grade school, junior high, or in a public 
recreation league. The girls’ coach was a 
physical education teacher who had nev- 
er played basketball herself and had 
never coached any team sport. No mon- 
ey was provided for uniforms for the 
girls, though at this school the boys' 
teams and the cheerleaders have both 
home and away uniforms which arc fur- 
nished by the athletic department. The 
girls were told that they could wear their 
gym suits or, if they preferred, sell candy 
and soft drinks at boys' basketball games 
to raise money for classier costumes. Be- 
cause of the shortness of the season the 
girls who made the team would not be el- 
igible for athletic letters or sweaters. 
Practice for the girls was restricted to 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings at 8:30, 
when all of the boys' basketball pro- 
grams — varsity, junior varsity, freshman 
and intramural— were finished. Being 
unaccustomed to strenuous physical ac- 
tivity and having no previous training in 
the techniques of the game the girls, when 
they began to play, were awkward and 
self-conscious. They put on such a poor 
exhibition that some of the boys found it 
entertaining to hang around after their 
own practice to whistle and laugh at the 
girls. The best player among the girls won 
the derisive — in this context — nickname, 
Wilt the Stilt. A column of humorous in- 
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tent appeared in the December issue of 
the high school newspaper. It listed ap- 
propriate Christmas gifts for various 
students. It was suggested that Wilt the 
Stilt be given a razor. No mention what- 
soever of the girls' basketball program 
appeared on the sports pages of the lo- 
cal daily newspaper. 

Everything considered, an objective 
observer might disagree with the athlet- 
ic director's conclusion that the basket- 
ball experiment at his school proved that 
girls are not interested in sports. The fact 
that at this school— and elsewhere, and 
in other sports — girls continue to try to 
participate in athletics despite discour- 
agements and humiliations indicates in- 
stead a fundamental and real interest. 

Repeatedly, when good girls' athletic 
programs are offered, the organizers are 
astonished by the response. For example, 
the Hillsborough County, Florida (Tam- 
pa) Recreation Department never had 
provided any organized programs in 
competitive sports for girls. It began to 
receive inquiries as to why not. In the 
spring of 1971 a recreation-department 
employee, Zoe Gray, organized a slow- 
pitch girls' softball program called the 
Little Leaguerctts. Competition was of- 
fered in three age divisions ranging from 
eight to 15. In its first year more than 
I, (XX) girls turned out and were divided 
into 68 teams. Shocked at this unexpect- 
ed development, officials last winter 
started similar basketball leagues and 
this summer will add a division for 16- to 
J 8-year-old girls to the softball program. 

In the summer of 1972 Carol Mann, 
one of the leading members of the La- 
dies Professional Golf Association, de- 
cided to organize a week-long clinic for 
girls in her native Baltimore. Mann was 
told that such a program had never been 
sponsored in the area and that she should 
not plan on more than 30 or 40 young- 
sters taking part. Despite the fact that 
the golf clinic was held the week that Hur- 
ricane Agnes swept up the East Coast, 
154 girls came to the sessions. 

Doyle Weaver, an enterprising Dallas 
boxing coach, received all manner of dis- 
couragement and warnings when he con- 
ceived the notion of organizing The 
Missy Junior Gloves, a boxing program 
for six- to 16-ycar-old girls. However, 
when Weaver's program got off the 
ground, it attracted 300youngsters, more 
than had ever participated in his boys' 
boxing activities. 

In Kansas there has been a flurry of 
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interest in girls' sports because of a se- 
ries of legal challenges. Regional and 
state championship events, similar to 
those which boys have had for years, 
have been organized for girls by the stale 
athletic association. In 1972 some I4.1XX) 
girls took part in four regional track 
meets. Meanwhile. 900 girls from 91 
schools participated in the state tennis 
tournament, and 4,000 girls played 
volleyball. 

These arc just fledgling programs, 
mere hints of the potential interest in 
girls' sports. But there is one locale — sur- 
prisingly enough, rural Iowa — that can 
offer conclusive proof of the viability and 
rewards of female athletic equality. 

Currently 488 Iowa high schools be- 
long to the stale athletic association for 
girls, which sanctions 17 championships 
in 13 different sports. The situation is so 
uncommon that it is worth calling the roll 
of Iowa games. They arc currently: bas- 
ketball (438 schools participating); track 
(423); softball (302); golf (247); tennis 
(86); distance running (82); coed golf 
(77); volleyball (65); gymnastics (49); 
swimming (46); coed tennis (26): syn- 
chronized swimming (9): field hockey 
(6). Coaches of the girls' teams, most of 
w hom are men, are paid exactly the same 
as coaches of boys’ teams; if a school can 
afford assistant coaches for boys' teams, 
it will also have assistant coaches for 
girls' teams. The girls’ teams are fully 
equipped, have the same practice facil- 
ities, travel in the same style and are given 
the same school rewards as boys’ teams. 
Girl athletes in Iowa are not regarded as 
freaks. As a class they tend to be the most 
popular girls, enjoying more status in the 
eyes of other students, their teachers and 
tow nspeople. In the smaller communities 
of the state where high school athletics 
are the principal local excitement, girls 
are as much a sporting attraction as boys. 
The press of rural Iowa treats the com- 
petitions equally. Most interscholastic 
basketball games arc scheduled as dou- 
bleheaders one girls' game and one 
boys' game. The next morning the report- 
er from the local newspaper will lead off 
his account and devote the most space 
to whichever game was the more inter- 
esting. The stories seldom are cluttered 
with cute, irrelevant, patronizing passag- 
es on how the girls looked. Attention is 
focused instead on how they played and 
how the contest developed. 

Relatively speaking, Iowa is a utopia 
for girls' athletics — it is not unheard of 
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for a girl from a neighboring state to 
move to Iowa and take up residence w ith 
relatives during her high school years in 
order to take part in the athletic program. 
However, it is not a utopia because of 
some accident of nature, because of 
something that existed when Iowa was 
liberated from the Sioux, or because 
some unique phenomenon sprang up like 
wild bluebells from the dark prairie 
earth. The Iowa girls' sports program has 
developed in the past 20 years. Prior to 
that, things in Iowa were the same as else- 
where that is, bad and unequal. The 
man responsible for the change is Wayne 
Cooley, who in 1954 left a job as assis- 
tant to the president of Grinnell College 
to become the chief executive officer of 
the Iowa Girls' High School Athletic 
Union. At that time the Union was a 
feeble organization with no staff and a 
shoestring budget. But Iowa was dif- 
ferent in one important respect — it had 
set up an independent body to oversee 
schoolgirl sports. In most states where 
there is any girls' organization, it is a 
subdivision— often only a desk— in the 
boys' association. 

Cooley is a hard-driving, fast and 
forceful man who comes on not as a cru- 
sader for women, but as both a promot- 
er and a shrewd and pugnacious exec- 
utive. He gives the impression that he 
would be as happy and successful push- 
ing real estate or managing a lool-and- 
die works as he is running the best girls' 
athletic program in the U.S. ''Before 
coming here." he says, "I had no special 
interest in w omen's rights. My experience 
was in administration: I came to be an 
administrator. This was a poor-relation 
outfit, and I wanted to make it as suc- 
cessful and efficient as the organization 
that exists for boys' sports. 1 suppose in 
a certain sense that was my competi- 
tion — the group 1 wanted to beat." 

Cooley may not have beaten the boys' 
athletic executives, but he surely has 
played them to a tie. The two groups are 
now equal in affluence and influence. The 
Union has a plush suite of offices in 
downtown Des Moines and operates on 
an annual budget of S600.000, which 
comes principally from gate receipts col- 
lected at girls' statcchampionshipevents. 
Among Cooley’s more important stair 
members is Jack North, an ex-newspa- 
perman who distributes weekly rankings 
and team and individual statistics in the 
fashion of the NCAA or NFL. The 
Union also issues a monthly newspaper. 
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sponsors clinics and conferences for girls' 
coaches and docs missionary work 
among Iowa colleges to acquaint grad- 
uating seniors w ith the joys and rewards 
of coaching girls' athletic teams. 

Competitively, artistically and finan- 
cially, the piece tie resistance of the Iowa 
girls' program is the state basketball 
championship, which is held each March 
in Des Moines. During this five-day tour- 
nament the Veterans Memorial Audito- 
rium is invariably sold out. the girls at- 
tracting about 85,000 fans (often they 
outdraw the boys' championship, held a 
week later). Additionally, some five to 
six million other spectators see the girls' 
game ( hut not the boys' ) via a nine-state 
TV network that Cooley has helped put 
together. 

"We are competing for the entertain- 
ment dollar," Cooley says, “and we try 
to put on the best show we can. Our girls 
play in attractive uniforms they may be 
mildly revealing but they are in good 
taste. The girls are young, graceful, skill- 
ful and enthusiastic about their game, 
and they arc very competitive. There is 
no reason why girls' events can't draw 
well if they are intelligently staged.” 

In his state tournament production, 
Cooley surrounds his girl athletes with 
cheerleaders, bands, music, flags, digni- 
taries, slick souvenir programs and pa- 
triotic and county-fair pageantry of all 
sorts. In addition to basketball games, 
there is an impressive ceremony in which 
individual and team champions in all 
other sports that the Union sponsors are 
introduced to the crowd and, of course, 
to the press and TV cameras. ' ' Basketball 
is our big attraction," says Cooley. "We 
can't expect to draw the same kind of 
audience for, say. a tennis or volleyball 
championship. So we use the basketball 
tournament as a showcase for the rest of 
our activities and the other champions." 

Whatever the means that have been 
used to build the Iowa girls' sports em- 
pire, the citizens seem well pleased with 
the end result. Story City, for example, 
is a town of 2.000 located 1 5 miles north 
of Ames in an area known as the Heart 
of Iowa. It is one of those John Deere, 
soda and sundry, grain elevator, church 
steeple communities, down whose main 
street 76 trombonists should perpetually 
march. People in Story City still talk 
about the day in 1972 when the Roland- 
Story Community High School (350 stu- 
dents) girls' basketball team won the 
state championship. All through last 
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summer and winter the most common 
subject of conversation at the drugstore, 
in the cafe, in the high school corridors, 
was whether the girls could repeat. (They 
did not.) Their chances seemed good 
since two All-State players, an agile 
guard named Karen Ritland and a gun- 
ner of a forward. Cathy Kammin. were 
returning. Kammin, a shy, dreamy-eyed, 
5' 8" farm girl, was the most publicized 
citizen of Story City, since she was the 
school’s leading basketball scorer, aver- 
aging 41 points — yes, 41 — a game. 

•"Sports are very big in a little town like 
this," explains Dallas Kray, the Roland- 
Story athletic director. "We encourage a 
lot of sports and we have a recreation 
program that goes full blast in the sum- 
mer. We spend about SI 4.000 a year on 
sports in the high school. It comes out of 
the gate receipts. I guess the girls’ basket- 
ball team, what with Kammin and Rit- 
land, is our biggest gate attraction.” 

Silting in the Roadside Cafe with 
Cathy Kammin, Karen Ritland and two 
members of the boys’ basketball team, 
Alan Egglandand Jim Johnson, and talk- 
ing about discrimination against girls in 
sports is an unusual experience. Reports 
have filtered into Story City about in- 
equality between the sexes. The four teen- 
agers find it hard to relate to these phe- 
nomena, just as a 15-year-old Ugandan 
might be unmoved by accounts of racial 
discrimination in Alabama. "Gee. no, I 
can’t think of any way we’re treated 
much different than boys,” says Ritland. 
"We’re all just basketball players.” 

"It’s not all equal," says Johnson. 

"How do you mean?” 

"Well, Karen and Cathy get a lot more 
publicity than we do," and Johnson grins 
while both the girls look flustered. "But 
they deserve it. Right now they’re play- 
ing belter than we are." 

"Are girls in sports popular in this 
school?" 

"I haven’t really thought about that,” 
says Kammin, the Story City heroine, 
and then pauses to work out the matter. 
“I guess we’re popular enough. It isn’t a 
big deal, f mean you play sports because 
it’s something you like, but I suppose you 
are sort of doing something for the 
school, too, so nobody looks down on 
you.” 

"Maybe this is something," contrib- 
utes Eggland, as if working away on a 
puzzle. "The homecoming dance is a big 
social event here. The last three years a 
girl who has been on one of the teams 
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has been the queen of it. I think girls in 
sports are more popular, at least with the 
boys. We’re together a lot, and the girls 
in sports are the ones who are doing 
things." 

On a midseason Thursday afternoon 
Hill Hennessy, the head basketball coach 
of the Roland-Story girls’ team, is run- 
ning his charges through a light, day- 
before-the-game drill. He is working w ith 
his forwards, setting up screens to give 
his bomber, Cathy Kammin, open shots. 
At the opposite end of the court, the as- 
sistant girls’ coach has the freshmen and 
reserves. Kenneth (Pat) Eldredge, the 
boys' basketball coach, is sitting on the 
stage with some of his team, watching 
and waiting for a turn on the court. Dur- 
ing a break, Hennessy comes over to talk. 
Eldredge (whose team also has won a 
stale championship) and Hennessy arc 
both slender, graying, soft-spoken men. 
They are old friends, having coached to- 
gether for 16 years. "Pat. what about the 
comment you hear that if less time and 
attention were given to girls’ basketball, 
the quality of boys’ basketball in Iowa 
would improve?" Hennessy asks. 

"There might be some truth in that," 
says Eldredge. smiling. "If we didn't 
share a gym, if we had more coaching 
for the boys, if the boys got all the at- 
tention, we might have a better team, but 
that is just a guess. What I do know for 
certain is that if we cut back on or did 
not have the girls’ team, our sports pro- 
gram for humans would be a lot poorer. 
1 wouldn’t want to see that happen." 

Whatever value sports have, men like 
Bill Hennessy and Pal Eldredge believe 
they arc human values, beneficial to boys 
and girls alike. All those dire warnings 
of the medical, moral and financial di- 
sasters that would follow if girls were 
granted athletic parity are considered 
hogwash in Iowa. The local girls have not 
become cripples or Amazons: the boys 
have not been driven to flower arrange- 
ment or knitting. In fact, there may be 
no place else in the U.S. where sport 
is so healthy and enjoys such a good 
reputation. 

NEXT WEEK 

Beware a woman scorned. The female's ath- 
letic desires long have been belittled. But now 
she wants part of the action, a big part — 
50' , of all the school and public athletic 
funds spent in the country. The courts are 
on her side. The consequence may be a 
U.S. sports revolution in the years ahead. 
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An AMF Hatteras yacht brings 
out the best in you. Eventually, 
like every yachtsman, you'll 
want to make the big move up to 
Hatteras. Maybe it will be the 
Hatteras 45 Convertible— 45 feet 
of tournament-class, deep-sea 
fisherman. Yet. at the same time, 
it's a luxuriously spacious family 
cruiser with full facilities for long 
off-shore voyages. 

Hatteras is a trademark ol AMF Incorporated 


For a lifestyle on the water as 
luxurious as any home, there's the 
comfortable, well-appointed 
Hatteras 53 motor yacht. The only 
attribute that doesn't express 
custom made' is its price. 

Hatteras yachts are known for 
exceptional dependability, quality 
and value. They're AMF. And it's 
just as true of the other AMF 
stars, such as Skamper trailers. 


AMF bowling equipment orVoit 
basketballs. 

Of all the things that can lift a 
man's spirit, owning a Hatteras 
yacht is probably the ultimate 
dream-come-true. 

And an achievement like this 
brings out the best in you. 

AMF Incorporated. 

White Plains. 

N.Y. 10604. 


Af®1F 


AMF brings out the best in you. 




"That’s IT” 


Just as a great painting is more 
than canvas and paints, there are 
some things that go beyond the 
sum of their parts. The Porsche 
Targa is such an object. 


It is a piece of 
machinery whose 
purpose far ex- 
ceeds transport- 
ing you from one 
point to another. The Targa’s 
goal is to afford the ultimate driv- 
ing experience. In performance, 
in engineering, in comfort. 

The Targa has come amazingly 


close to that goal ; each year, with 
subtle improvements, a bit more. 

First, consider its superbly 
thought-out features. It has a 
built-in roll bar, and a huge fixed 
rear window. To give the car the 
practicality of a hardtop coupe. 
And you the exhilarating experi- 
ence of a roadster. 

It has an aerodynamic shape. 




to protect you from wind blast. 
And a rear-engine design that has 
been steadily improved upon for 
25 years. 

All controls are meticulously 
engineered to be functional and 
logically accessible. 

Yet it is the total effect of these 
innovations that impresses. 

With the removable top stored 


in the trunk, cushioned in luxu- 
rious bucket seats, you ride in 
“Belle Epoque” comfort. 

But the grandest feature of the 
Targa is the experience of driv- 
ing it. 

The handling is quick, correct, 
precise, because of Porsche’s leg- 
endary engineering. Putting the 
driver and car in perfect collab- 


oration. It is almost as if you just 
“think” where you want the car to 
g°- 

The Targa is available in all 
three 911 models: 911T, 911E, 
and91lS. 

But be warned. 

It is very difficult to be humble 
about owning any Porsche. And 
if it’s a Targa, that’s IT. 
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How the English 
keep dry. 


Gordon’s Gin. Largest seller in England, America, the world. 

PRODUCT OF U. S. A. TOO % NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED fROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTO., LINDEN, N. J. 



PEOPLE 


Governor Francis Sargent of 
Massachusetts was reminiscing 
about the time he played golf 
svith New York Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller on Rockefeller’s 
course at his Pocantico Hills es- 
tate. Sargent claims he looked at 
the manicured greens and impec- 
cable fairways extending empty 
in all directions and asked, "Tell 
me. Nelson, do you have any 
problem getting a starting time 
on weekends?” 

Raymond McCra, a former pro- 
fessional wrestler, has been 
charged with bank robbery. 
Phoenix police said that McCra, 
a 3'/2-foot-tall dwarf, was able to 
evade the bank's cameras be- 
cause "his head didn’t come up 
to the level of the counter." But 
he had small chance of ducking 
identification. 

It is doubtful that Bill Veeck had 
McCra in mind recently when, 
recognizing his own mortality, 
the baseball showman got to 
thinking about his epitaph. "In- 
evitably,” he decided, “it will 
say,* He sent a midget up to bat.' 

I no longer even aspire to the 
more quotable, if ambiguous, 
‘He helped the little man.’ ” So 
does Veeck now regret having 
used Eddie Gacdel long ago in a 
St. Louis Browns game? Well, he 
says, “Were it in my power to 
turn back the clock. I'd never use 
one midget again. I'd use nine of 
the little fellows.” 

A product of the concrete foot- 
ball fields of Brooklyn's Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Green 
Bay Running Back John Brock- 
ington has never quite forgotten 
those bruises. "Honest, our 
school didn't have a field,” 
Brockington says. "We prac- 
ticed on concrete, blacktop, 
whatever.” After 18 years of 
pleading, TJ Coach Moe Finkel- 
stein thought he was going to get 
a real field this year, but his grass 
got bypassed at city hall. Brock- 
ington heard about it and didn't 


hesitate a second. He went di- 
rectly to the top, putting in a call 
to New York Mayor John Lind- 
say. Presto, chango. Thomas Jef- 
ferson's football field has turned 
into beautiful sod. You might 
say the strawberry fields of 
Brockington's youth have van- 
ished forever. 

After 78 years Field Stream 
has its first centerfold girl Phyl- 
lis Diller. The comedienne, who 
appears in the current issue 
dressed for a day in the swamps, 
was selected as Miss Fun Fish- 
ing of 1973. Strongly resisting 
some barbed questions. Editor 
Jack Samson remained totally 
serious. "She truly characterizes 
the lighthearted aspects of 
sport," he said. Come, come. 
Samson. Miss Fun Fishing at 
least tried. "Before the photog- 
rapher went to work,” she said, 
"he tried to clean and scale me." 
Well, it was a fishing line. 

® Denver architect Ron Mason 
has found a way to skim around 
the thick morning traffic. Twice 
he has paddled a kayak down 
Cherry Creek through the mid- 
dle of the city, portaging around 
waterfalls. An entrant in the U.S. 
Olympic Kayak Trials last year. 
Mason covered the 3*/i-mile jour- 
ney between the north- and 
southbound lanes of Speer Bou- 
levard in 45 minutes. He says he 
particularly has enjoyed the sce- 
nery and the fauna — a rabbit, 
two kinds of ducks, a muskrat, 
a redwing blackbird and a lot of 
envious commuters. 

Johnny Unitas is in some danger 
of being cut from the squad. 
"Wc arc allowed only 18 play- 
ers on the team and I want to 
know whether we can count on 
him or not," says Henry Amos. 
Amos, the field captain of the 
John's Golden Arm Restaurant 
softball team, which represents 
the Baltimore eatery owned by 
Unitas, points out that Johnny 
won't be much help if he is 3,000 


miles away playing with the San 
Diego Chargers and says John 
had better make up his mind 
which team he wants to stick 
with. Unitas complains, "This is 
the second time in one year I've 
been benched. I still can't get 
used to it." That's O.K., John. 
Some folks still love you. A street 
has been named after you in a 
new development outside Balti- 
more. Is it Unitas Street? Noth- 
ing so common. Unitas Drive? 
Unitas Avenue? Too banal. No. 
it is Unitas Pass. 

Bill Emmerton, the 52-year-old 
Australian who walked across 
Death Valley last July, tried a lit- 
tle running recently. To be exact, 


ed he didn't need all of his 
winnings right away. "He's real- 
ly quite happy with the 25p." 
Mrs. Cahill says. 

Red Sox Manager Eddie Knsko, 
who does not have enough of 
them on his mound staff, came 
across an ace in an unexpected 
place — on the 140-yard 15th hole 
at Kirkbrae Countr> Club in 
Lincoln, R.l. 

Cardinal rookie Third Baseman 
Ken Reitz came down with chick- 
en pox during spring training, 
which was a slightly embarrass- 
ing thing to have happen. Chick- 
en pox is supposed to interfere 
with a Cub Scout cookout, or at 



he ran down into, through and 
up out of the Grand Canyon. He 
covered the rather vertical 22 
miles in 4 Vi hours. That docs not 
include the time spent in help- 
ing a hiker he passed who was 
suffering from leg cramps. 

The first-prize winner of the 
Quebec lottery is still living on 
25d a week, despite having $ 1 25,- 
000 in the bank. Since Sean Ca- 
hill is only six, his mother decid- 


worst with the junior prom, no 
with the serious business of mak 
ing the roster of a major leagu 
team. But Reitz is putting his af 
(fiction to good and serious use 
He plans to give blood to a ehil 
dren's hospital; blood from an 
adult who had chicken pox can 
give temporary immunity to chil 
dren hospitalized with more sc 
rious diseases and thus reduce 
the chances of complications 
that chicken pox might cause. 
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baseball / William Leggett 


Just suspend disbelief 

And, like Los Angeles rooters, you may conclude that fledgling Dodgers 
are curing the team’s old catching, third-base and hitting miseries 


A Dodger leads the National League 
in hitting. (Take one of these every 
three hours and come back Friday.) Af- 
ter having tried 42 third basemen in 15 
years Los Angeles finally has found the 
right one. (If that is being written , then 
the wire services must have a dreamer 
covering the games.) Don Sutton, one of 
the top pitchers in baseball, threw five 
home-run balls in one game this year in 
Chavez Ravine. (That white car outside 
with the lamp on its roof is holding space 
for you, baby.) Sparky Anderson, man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Reds, claims the 
Dodgers are a contender in the National 
League West. (Yeah, and Dick Nixon is 
going to invite Abbie Hoffman to the 
White House for Christmas dinner.) Los 
Angeles has a catcher who plays the out- 
field when he isn’t catching, and he is just 
behind Johnny Bench in ribbies. (Take 
12 of these every half hour and don't 
come back at all.) 

O.K., Doc, but it's true. In the month 
of May no team in baseball played bet- 
ter than the Dodgers. During one stretch 
this spring they won 15 of 20 games, a 
rate that, were they in the American 
League's East Division, would permit 
them to start printing playoff and World 
Series tickets. Following their sorriest 
start since moving West in 1958, the 
Dodgers have suddenly begun leaping 
and prancing around as if they intend to 
do many interesting things during a sea- 
son in which most people had them pro- 
jected as little more than a .500 outfit. 

"In recent years," says Manager Walt 
Alston, ‘‘there may have been a tenden- 
cy to overrate us, just as there may be a 
tendency to underrate us this time." 

Perhaps so. Perhaps not. Since 1969 
the Dodgers have generally shown early 
foot, only to prove inconsistent in the 
final months of the chase. Only once in 
those four seasons did they truly men- 
ace the ultimate division winner. Los An- 
geles has also had something of a split 
personality — twice going for power (with 


Dick Allen in 1971, Frank Robinson in 
1972), and at other times reasserting its 
traditional spccd-and-pitching game (the 
return of Maury Wills in 1969, the trade 
for Andy Messersmith for 1973). 

Major league rule of thumb holds that 
any contending team that can feed one 
minor-leaguer into its lineup per season 
is doing a fine job. At present the Dodg- 
ers have three, and each is off to a flam- 
boyant start. Joe Ferguson is running up 
RBI numbers that Dodger fans have not 
seen from a catcher since Roy Campa- 
nella. Second Baseman Dave Lopes 
(rhymes with copes) was leading the 
league in batting at .364 as the week was 
ending, and Third Baseman RonCeywas 
chasing .300 and employing a glove that 
did not go clang in the night. 

The Los Angeles’ Third Base Problem 
is legend in baseball. Alphabetically, the 
list of failed aspirants runs from Alcarez 
to Zimmer. Ccy is the 43rd to be offered 
in sacrifice to the position. In his first 43 
games Cey made only six errors. For 


those unfamiliar with the Dodger TBP. 
consider this: In 155 games last year the 
committee that functioned at third made 
53 errors — in a town well known for lib- 
eral scoring interpretations. 

Called Penguin because of his stocky 
build (5' 10", 185 pounds) and his wad- 
dle, Cey is doing the job most of his pre- 
decessors found impossible. He got the 
position when Ken McMullen, the third 
baseman Los Angeles obtained from Cal- 
ifornia last winter, injured his back. Cey 
is not only fielding well, he is hitting with 
power — something the Dodgers have 
lacked at that corner for years. In his last 
two seasons in Triple A ball he knocked 
in 226 runs and had 55 homers. “I don't 
want to sound cocky,” says Cey, vvho is 
25. ‘‘but in my mind there is no ques- 
tion about my ability to hit. It's some- 
thing I have always been able to do. The 
more I see of big-league pitching the 
more confident I am that I will hit with 
power here." 

For years the gospel as preached by 
the National League contained two te- 
nets concerning the Dodgers. The first 
said, ‘‘Beware, for they defeat not them- 
selves." The second said. "He who vis- 
its Dodger Stadium shall risk grief." 
From the time the team moved into the 
stadium in 1962 until three seasons ago 
both precepts held true. Los Angeles 
teams knew the nuances of defense, and 
the Dodgers used their stadium well. In 
good years and bad they won only three 
more games on the road (326-323) than 
continued 
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The Men’s Lib Watch 


Is your wristwatch a time chauvinist? Does it demand 
too much of your time for the time it gives? With 
the boredom of winding it every day? And the 
drudgery of turning the hands through 24 hours, just 
to reset the date? (Maybe it doesn’t even tell you the 
date. Or the day) <1 Wdl, Bulova has a watch that will 
give you freedom, now A self-winding date and day 
watch. With an instant change feature that lets you 
adjust end-of-month dates with a pull and push of the 
stem. <1 It’s water and shock resistant (to help free 
you from worrying about its health). And it has a time- 
tested Bulova movement (to help free you from worry- 
ing about its reliability). *1 The Instant Change Date 
and Day Automatic. In styles ranging from radical to 
conservative. At all fine jewelry and department stores. 
BULOVA. These days the right time isn’t enough. 

From left to right: # 12620— 17 jewels. $70. # 1 1002— 23 jewels. $65. #1 1633— 17 jewels. $75. # 12006— 23 jewels. $90. 





A pen can't tell you everything about a man. But it can tell a lot. 
The Parker 75 Classic Ball Pen. 


Its clean lines tell you he likes functional design. And, with 
him, you know the sterling silver case isn't a pretense. 

He knows it adds heft and balance, and he simply sees no 
reason why a durable thing has to be ugly. 

This pen also tells you he respects precision. He may not 
realize that the tip has been microscopically textured to grip 
any writing surface. But he does know this pen is made so 
precisely it writes a clear, crisp track every time. 


Is he concerned about the pen's guarantee? Probably not. 
Nevertheless: If this pen fails to perform due to defects 
during its owner's lifetime, Parker will repair or replace 
it— free. Finally, the fact he does crossword puzzles in ink 
tells you he has confidence far beyond most men. The Parker 
75 Classic Ball Pen: for the cfcpAPI/CP 
man who expects perfection. ^^ [ /\ |\. |\ L lx 
it makes a near-perfect gift. World's most wanted pens 


The Parker 7; Classic Ball Pen in solid sterling silver is S12. Also in vermeil. S25; 22K gold electroplate. SB. 50. brushed stainless steel, $5. Matching pencils. 
You'll find the distinctive arrow clip trademark on every Parker, from the famous SI. 98 totter Ball Pen to the $150 Parker ?5 Presidential Pen. 
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BASEBALL continued 


they lost, but at home they won 381 and 
lost 269. 

However, pennants that were sup- 
posed to fly above Chavez Ravine ended 
up instead at minor-league ball parks in 
Spokane, Albuquerque and Bakersfield. 
And the Dodger organization, acutely 
aware that the star system titillates Los 
Angeles, built up fledgling players be- 
yond reason. Eventually, the risk of grief 
in Dodger Stadium seemed diminished 
to visiting foes. 

One reason was that the Dodgers have 
had to juggle their catchers constantly. 
Those who hit could not throw and those 
capable of catching and throwing could 
not hit. Joe Ferguson, 26, may lay that 
problem to rest. At 6' 2" and 200 pounds 
he is of the generous dimensions of 
Bench, Carlton Fisk, Ray Fosse and Bill 
Freehan. On the days when Ferguson is 
not catching, Alston puts him in right or 
left field to get both his bat and arm into 
the lineup. Only once this season has Fer- 
guson failed to start a game. 

“Originally I was an outfielder,” Fer- 
guson says. "The organization suggested 
that I try catching. I agreed and talked 
to Del Crandall about it. Del had been a 
fine catcher himselt, of course, and was 
with the Dodgers then. He asked if I was 
really interested. When I told him 1 was, 
he said, ‘Let’s get going.’ I had to learn 
to throw differently, block balls and han- 
dle the gear and the pitchers. One day in 
spring training I caught three games. 

“When you are behind the plate, all 
your thoughts are concentrated on not 
allowing the batter to hit. Then you have 
to go up and try to hit. It’s hard to do 
that. You have to free yourself mentally 
to be able to change from defense to of- 
fense. I think I've learned." 

No job is harder for a catcher than tak- 
ing command of a veteran pitching staff, 
which is what the Dodgers have. But the 
Dodger pitchers approve of the way Fer- 
guson handles them. “They like to have 
their games called for them,” says Joe. 
"They have enough to worry about." 

Maybe the Dodgers will prove again 
to be little more than a spring mirage. 
But their pitching is starting to come 
around, and that means trouble for the 
enemy. And if those youngsters can. . . . 

Dave Lopes says, “There's no pressure 
about leading the league in hitting be- 
cause I don’t expect to be doing it in Sep- 
tember. I'm just having my fun now. This 
is the time of the year when guys like me 
lead the league." But he has stolen 17 


bases in 18 major league tries, and that 
kind of speed will be around in Septem- 
ber, even if his batting average dwindles 
off to a more reasonable .250 or so. 

And the man who manages these new- 
comers has won with good teams a.s well 
as not-so-good ones, old clubs and 
young. So if you don’t mind. Doc, hold 
ofT on those wake-up pills for awhile. 
Let's go right on dreaming. 


THE WEEK 

(May JO-16) 

by JOE JARES 


Ml l- ACT ^ cs l 7 ' ,c ,vvo ra in-outs 
I M L LHO I and losing one of their 
last four games, the Cubs increased their di- 
vision lead over the Mets to four games. 
“Maybe we’ve come up with the answer to 
perpetual motion," said Manager Whitcy 
Lockman. "Since time immemorial, people 
have been looking for something that can 
run on its own — maybe that’s us." Chicago 
certainly was not running on Ferguson Jen- 
kins' arm. Jenkins is becoming increasingly 
distressed over the home-run pitches he has 
been serving. So far this year he has given 
up 15 in fewer than II full games. Willie 
Mays took a few days off from the Mets to 
go home to San Francisco and think about 
his waning career, and thus missed a 19-in- 
ning, five-hourand 42-minute marathon 7-3 
win ovei L.A. “I finally found out what time 
of day I hit best," said Met Third Baseman 
Ken Boswell. "One-thirty in the morning." 
Rusty Staub went five for nine in the game. 
Oh, well, the Mets needed the work, any- 
way. They had been rained out three times 
the week before moving on to sunny L.A. 
Cleon Jones came out of the game with a 
sore right wrist and had to be scratched from 
the lineup the next night, and Jon Matlack, 
who kept the pitching chart (301 pitches), 
suffered a blistered left index finger from his 
pencil work. 

The Phillies' Steve Carlton could not hold 
a four-run lead against the Pirates, and saw 
his record stay at 4-6. He also complained 
about "guys who have written about seeing 
me in a bar having a drink, as though that 
had something to do with the way I'm pitch- 
ing. I've taken a drink all my life, going good 
or bad." A happy note for Philly: tall Wayne 
Twitchell beat the Pirates for the second time 
in less than a week 7-4. An unhappy note 
for Philly: Wayne Twitchell struck out four 
times, making it eight whiffs in a row to 
break the league record for strikeouts in 
successive games. Within easy reach is Sandy 
Koufax' record of 12 strikeouts in consec- 
utive at-bats. 


Manager Bill Virdon was still confident his 
Pirates could win without his making chang- 
es. "I think we have the best personnel in 
the league." he said. Steve Blass, a 19-gamc 
wmner last year, gave Virdon encouragement 
in a 5-4 win over the Phils. “It feels good to 
be able to come into the clubhouse and look 
everyone in the eye." Blass said. 

The Cardinals' maligned bullpen has im- 
proved. In their last 12 appearances, cover- 
ing 16 innings, Diego Segui, Rick Folkers 
and Wayne Granger have allowed only four 
hits and no runs while picking up six saves. 
And starter Alan Foster, a sensation in 
spring training but a loser in his first three 
decisions, has allowed only two earned runs 
in his last 27 innings. But St. Louis was still 
at the bottom of the division. 

The Expos have been rained out so many 
times this season that Coach Jerry Zimmer- 
man looked up one day, saw the sun and 
said, "It’s a UFO." They took the Cana- 
dian weather to the Bay Area with them, and 
on a bitterly cold and windy night in Can- 
dlestick Park beat the Giants 5-2. 

CHI 26-17 NY 20-19 PITT 17-19 
MONT 17-20 PHIL 17-24 SL 1S-24 

Ml \A/EQT The Astros’ Jerry Rcuss 
1 1 L VV LU I won his sixth victory in 
seven decisions with a five-hitter against 
Pittsburgh, but the talk in the Houston lock- 
er room was about the trade of a reserve 
catcher, Larry Howard. He was dealt to At- 
lanta for a minor-league catcher, Tom Hcir- 
elc, even though he was the only experienced 
backstop behind starter John Edwards (who 
has been injured). "This one thing has done 
more to disrupt this ball club than anything 
that has happened all year," said a veteran 
player. Howard was hitting only .167 when 
he departed, but he was good at handling 
pitchers. 

San Francisco's Bobby Bonds had a sore 
arm. but in his hotel room he threw bunched- 
up towels around to loosen it up, took his 
name off the can't-play list and got three hits, 
including a homer, against Atlanta. He also 
stole three bases to help Juan Marichal beat 
the Braves for the first time since 1969. 
"We've come back to the pack," said Bonds, 
“but there's just too much young talent on 
this team. We’ll catch another streak pretty 
soon. We’re gonna win the pennant." 

Credit Houston Manager Leo Durocher 
with the Reds’ midweek pair of wins over 
the Astros. The Cincy players felt that in an 
earlier defeat in Houston Leo had rubbed it 
in by having Cesar Cedeno steal in the late 
innings of a game already won and having a 
pitcher sacrifice in another run. "It was time 
for them to calm it down a little and let a 
sleeping dog lie," said Reds Manager Sparky 
Anderson. "But Leo had to kick us." 

The Padres brought up Dave Roberts from 
Hawaii, where he was hitting .382. but the 
continued 
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The Goodyear Steelgard 
gives you what no other 
These 5 guards to help 


Guard Is Against Rough Ride. Every 
Steelgard radial tire has a flexible 
polyester cord body This is the backbone 
of the tire — a tough, pliable carcass of 
shock-absorbing polyester to cushion the 
bumps for a smooth, comfortable ride 


Guard 2: Against Penetration Under 
the Tread. Steel is strong Double steel 
belts help guard against hazards on the 
toughest roads you'll come up against It’s a 
nice, secure feeling to know you’re riding on 
a Goodyear Steelgard radial tire that puts 
tough steel cord between you and the road. 


Guard 3: Against Wet Skids. The 
Steelgard radial tire has a computer- 
designed tread pattern. In wet weather, 
four deep grooves provide an effective 
route to channel the water from under 
the tire. This action helps keep the tread 
firmly on the road in the wet. 


The Goodyear Steelgard radial tire with 
its 5 guards is like no other radial tire 
ever made Because no other steel- 
belted radial gives you this combination 
of features — 5 specific guards to help 
protect you 5 ways for remarkable 


handling and performance. The 
confidence of superb ride, strength, 
traction, cornering and response. 

Drive on Custom Steelgard radial tires. . 
and feel the difference 


GOODWYEAR 


Cuslom Steelgard T M 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron. Ohio 


Available in the following sires. DR 78-14. LR 78-15, CR 70-15, HR 78-15, HR 78-14, JR 78-15. 
Other sires available in the near future 



Radial Tire 

steel -belted radial can. 
protect you 5 ways. 



Guard 4: Against Loss of Road 
Contact on Curves. Two special grooves 
help the tread and the sidewall to work 
independently of each other. In some 
radial tires the tread may tend to lift 
from the road on curves In the Goodyear 
.Steelgard tire, the sidewall can flex 
outward while the tread remains firm 
for traction. 


Guard 5: Against Sluggish Handling. Every Goodyear Steelgard radial tire 
has special stabilizers built into the lower sidewalls They act as a reinforcement 
to provide positive reaction to changes of direction. This helps allow recovery on 
sudden swerves — for confident handling and control. 




Simple, straight-forward, classic, 
out of step with today's throwaway 
culture. Reliable cartridge, 
ballpoint or fiber tip marker in 
basic tan or navy blue. $1.98: not 
bad for a pen you may use the 
rest of your life. 



$ 1.98 



BASEBALL onlimled 


bright spot of the week for them was Fred 
Norman's first win, a six-hitter against the 
Reds. Norman threw practically nothing but 
fastballs, leaving his curve and slider in his 
locker. Henry Aaron brought his 1973 homc- 
tun voval up to 12 for Miami. Only 30 
more to go to surpass Babe Ruth's record 
or 714. 

HOUS 27-19 SF 29-19 CIN 25-18 
LA 26-19 ATL 17-25 SO 16-29 

A I PA QT ^* 1C ^ igcrs * ost lWO 

ML LMO I straight to the Yanks, so 
Detroit Manager Billy Martin, often more 
newsworthy than his team, assigned himself 
to coach third base for the fourth time this 
season. It worked like a good-luck charm. 
Mickey Lolich finally got some batting sup- 
port and won his third 4 0. The next night 
John Hiller pitched two strong innings of re- 
lief and the Tigers beat the A's I 0 in 13 in- 
nings in the first meeting between the 1972 
divisional winners. 

The Yankees had a lovely week, sweeping 
a doublchcader from Cleveland, taking two 
of three from Detroit and raising their rec- 
ord above .500, but the most fun came 
against the Rangers. Down 7-0 after 1 */2 in- 
nings, New YotIv banlcd back \c> win VI, 
Said Tiger Second Baseman Dick McAuliffc; 
"If there were 10 games left in the season 
and I had to pick a club, I'd say the Yan- 
kees." 

Baltimore Manager Earl Weaver sched- 
uled batting practice for an olT day during 
a wet, gloomy week, but even that was rained 
out. Boog Powell continued in his miser- 
able slump, Dave McNally threw three wild 
pitches and suffered his sixth straight loss 
(to Cleveland) and Catcher Earl Williams, 
leader of the Orioles' meager attack, was 
sidelined with a severely sprained ankle. An 
injury also hurt the Red Sox. who lost Sec- 
ond Baseman Doug Griffin for four to six 
weeks because of a broken bone in his left 
hand — the same hand that was hurt last 
year and cost him three weeks. Griffin had 
been hitting .289 and fielding well. The day 
he was injured Shortstop Luis Aparicio 
played in his 2,500th major league game and 
celebrated by stealing two bases. 

Gaylord Perry was winning for the Indi- 
ans and was being accused once again of 
throwing a spitler. “If baseball really is se- 
rious about helping the hitters," said White 
Sox Manager Chuck Tanner, "then all it has 
to do is start having umpires call a ball for 
every pitch thrown that they think is a spit- 
ter." Perry thought it a ridiculous idea. 
"Chuck isjust psyching up for the weekend," 
he said. 

Mr. Misnomer, Billy Champion of the 
Brewers, threw a wild pitch, balked and hit 
a batter en route to his 1 4th straight defeat 
(II with the Phils last year). Joe Lahoud, 
who wants to be traded, beat his former 


Boston teammates with a two-run pinch sin- 
gle. In seven pinch-hit appearances for Mil- 
waukee he has four hits and two walks. 

DET 23-20 NY 22-21 BALT 18-19 

MIL 19-22 BOS 17-20 CLEV 19-23 

A I \A/P QT TtlC An ^ elS mana gcd tO 

ML VVlO I Stay hot on Chicago's 
trail despite three straight losses to the White 
Sox. Nolan Ryan struck out 1 3 in the 4-1 
final defeat of the trio, but you have to do 
even better than that when the opposing 
pitcher is Wilbur Wood. California picked 
up Mike Epstein from the Rangers, adding 
power to a lineup that already bad Bob Ol- 
iver and Frank Robinson. One small prob- 
lem was the fact that bullpen arms were get- 
ting rusty as the Angels’ starters, Bill Singer, 
Rudy May, Clyde Wright and Ryan, led the 
league in complete games. 

Royal Manager Jack McKeon contem- 
plated a cloudy sky in Minnesota and re- 
marked, "So many things have happened to 
us lately it might have been better if it had 
rained all week." Raindrops did delay the 
game a bit, but it was completed and the 
Twins' Bert Blylevcn shut out Kansas City 
on one hit 2-0. McKcon called it "The best- 
piiched game Eve seen all year. U was teener 
than Nolan Ryan's no-hitter against us." 
Said K.C.'s Hal McRae: "The curves that 
man threw came in and kissed your cap. The 
ball is heading right for you and you don't 
know what to do — stay, leave, you just 
don't know." The Twins took the scries 3-1, 
winning the first two despite the Royals' 28 
hits, one a 420-foot homer by John May- 
berry. "I played baseball for 17 years," said 
K.C. Coach Harry Dunlop, "and would give 
anything to have hit just one ball as hard as 
John did that one." Mayberry has a good 
chance to break the K.C. homer record of 
38 set by Bob Ccrv in 1958. He now has 13. 

Unhappy Pitcher Bill Hands, an ex-Cub, 
sounded otTabout Twins Owner Calvin Grif- 
fith, who cut his salary by S3.000 this year. 
After calling Griffith "stupid," he said, "If 
I think a guy's a jerk. I'll call him a jerk." 
He also called the Twins a "fifth-place ball 
club" but later apologized to his teammates. 

Chicago Ccnterfieldcr Ken Henderson 
suffered a strained ligament in his knee slid- 
ing home and was lost for a week. Oakland's 
Ken Holtzman, the leading pitcher in the 
league with a 1.68 ERA, did his customary 
thing after his ninth victory of the season 
and 102nd career win. He airmailed the win- 
ning baseball to his parents in St. Louis for 
storage in his personal Holtzman Hall of 
Fame. But Blue Moon Odom was really blue, 
as who wouldn't be with a 1-7 record? The 
Rangers, 1 2*/2 games back, were the only club 
in the division out of contention. 

CHI 24-14 CAL 22-18 KC 24-20 

MINN 21-19 OAK 23-21 TEX 12-27 
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‘So that’s 

what they mean by 
True Bourbon!’ 



<en high 

Haight bourboh 
WHISKEY 


Now, you know. 
Ten High gives you 
all the true bourbon 
aroma, flavor and 
enjoyment that 
Hiram Walker knows 
how to build into 
a bourbon. 

At a price that's 
as easy to take 
as that first 
satisfying sip. 
So, sip and see. 
Ten High is the true 
bourbon value. 


From Hiram Walker. 


TEN HIGH 

Tried and True 


Walker & Sons Inc.. Peoria. Ill 


01972 Hiram 




OUR 

COUNTRY'S 

GASOLINE 

SHORTAGE 

A PROGRESS 
REPORT FROM 
STANDARD OIL 


THE GREAT AMERICAN APPETITE. 

America has a tremendous appetite. Not just for food, but for the natural resources that produce energy— 
gas and petroleum. 

And we're running short of them, because the country is growing so fast, and using up its currently 
available resources even faster. People call it the Energy Crisis, and the current gasoline shortage is 
part of that crisis. 

WHAT STANDARD 

IS DOING ABOUT THE SHORTAGE. 

We want you to know that we're doing all we can to get as much gasoline to you as possible. In fact, 
we're making more gasoline than ever before in our history, up 15% in the last two years. 

Standard refineries are running at over 95% of capacity (the practical maximum with available crude). 

This is well above the industry average. 

What's more, our refinery through-put is up about 100,000 barrels a day since 1971. And we're now 
importing more foreign crude than in any other time in our history. Even though foreign crude is 
becoming more and more difficult to get. 

Also, we want you to know we're working on new refining and conversion processes and new pipeline 
capabilities that will increase our output even more. And we're intensifying our search for crude oil to 
supply our refineries. This year, Standard and its affiliates will spend more on expansion, exploration 
and crude oil production than in any year before. 

We wish we could say we'll solve the problem soon — and all by ourselves. But we can't do it alone. 

We need everyone's help. In the oil industry. In business. In government. And in every walk of 
American life. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO. 

If every American used just one gallon of gasoline less every week, there wouldn't be a shortage. 

And there are many ways you can cut back. Walk a little more. Many times you can walk to the store 
when you have small purchases to make. 

Form car pools. You and your neighbors probably go to a lot of the same places separately. Why not 
go together? To work. To the train. Even to meetings, parties and get-togethers. 

Combine trips. Plan ahead so you don't have to make separate trips to the cleaners, and the 
drug store, and the grocery store. 

Keep your car in top shape. A poorly tuned engine can reduce your gas mileage up to 10%. 

Slow down. If you drive 50 miles an hour instead of 60, you can save about one gallon in ten. 

And take it easy when you start up. Jackrabbit starts eat up gasoline, too. 

In summary, the gasoline shortage is no one individual's fault, 
but a combination of events. And it's up to all of us to find 
the solutions. And effect them. 




@ Standard Oil Division of Amoco Oil Company 



The Trials ofjionda, 


You be the judge. 


The Facts: 


Honda stands accused of building a brand new 
motorcycle that's perfect for an expert Trials 
rider and yet also perfect for a beginning trail rider 
-theTrials 125. Hard to believe . But Honda 


contends that because of the bike's precision 
balance and remarkable agility at slow speeds, 
it can help the Trials competitor win and the new 
rider ride. Consider the evidence. 


The Evidence: 




r n .,h 12, 
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The Verdict: 
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Honda engineers and riders put the new Trials 125 
through extensive testing before its release to make it 
one of the most dependable, best-balanced bikes in 
the Honda line. These tests and all of the facts and 
evidence point to the Trials 125 being guilty as 


charged — an excellent Trials bike for the expert, an 
excellent trail bike for the novice. You must make the 
final decision, however. The place to do that - your 
nearby Honda dealer's. See theTrials 125 there, get all 
the particulars. Then take the bike into your custody. 


Int.. l)cpt. TP. Box 50, Gardena, Calif. 


i free color brochure. 
0247 £ 197) AHM. 


From Mighty to Mini, Honda has it all. 



fishing / Richard W. Johnston 


The Waikiki Rod and Gun Club is a 

* somewhat amorphous group of 25 or 
so sportsmen who play a lot of golf and 
meet 1 1 times a year to exchange lies 
about past conquests, to brag about fu- 
ture exploits and to share a few friendly 
drinks. (This last activity has moved one 
of the members' wives to call it “The 
Waikiki Rotten Gun Club.") In the 12th 
month the WR&GC actually turns talk 
into action and goes fishing and hunting. 

That is why a fortnight ago members 
and wives of members, and guests and 
wives of guests, moved over to the Kona 
coast of the big island of Hawaii for a 
12th-month weekend, an occasion de- 
scribed in an invitational brochure as a 
"20th-century renaissance of gentleman- 
ly skills and values. Plying the blue wa- 
ters of the Pacific in search of marlin. 
Hunting swift-footed game in the Hawai- 
ian wild. Golfing (also occasionally in the 
Hawaiian wild)." The invitation identi- 
fied the event as "The Kona Invitational 
Olympiad." and proclaimed: "It's a tra- 
dition." (It is — the club had done it once 
before.) Points, it was explained, would 
be awarded for performance in three 
events: fish by pounds, game by inches 
(horn curl) and golf by net strokes. 

As headquarters for this weekend of 
roughing it, the club chose the new mul- 
■timillion-dollar Kona Surf Hotel, a lux- 
urious resort snuggled between the 2nd 
and 3rd holes of the Keauhou-Kona 
Country Club. However, the prime mov- 
ers behind this unique triathlon. Allan 
Starr, head of a Honolulu advertising 
agency, and Harry Meyer, an Oahu mil- 
lionaire who is described as the "sort of" 
president of the WR&GC, had no inten- 
tion of allowing the members and guests 
to loll away their stay among the Kona 
Surf's sybaritic pleasures. For the fish- 
ing competition they had engaged the 
services of Bart Miller (SI, Aug. 16, 
1971), who all but owns the Pacific- 
Ocean. A second group would fish 
aboard the Blue Hawaii , owned by actor 
and club member Lee Marvin, who hap- 
pened to be off on location. Gene Ramos, 
spiritual proprietor of Hawaii's most ne- 
glected volcano, Hualalai, would guide 
one hunting group and Ron Ostrander 
the other. 

The fishing came first, and the four 
lisherpcrsons who had drawn Miller's 



So it s bottoms up and off they go as the members of the Waikiki 
Rod and Gun Club make their annual effort to live up to their name 


Here’s to an O/ympiodd 


Christel approached their assignment 
warily. They all knew their captain's rep- 
utation: Black Bart, the man who killed 
a world-record 1 1 1 marlin last year, often 
called Captain Midnight because he has 
been known to refuse to return to dock 
without a fish aboard, a consummate 
professional who sometimes uttered 
menaces, as the British say, if an angler 
faltered at rod or reel. The competitors 
got an additional shock when they board- 
ed Christel at 7 a.m. on a cloudy Friday. 
Black Bart, who had looked like a choir- 
boy in earlier published pictures, now 
looked like Black Beard, a clear case of 
nature imitating image. "I thought these 
people wanted to fish,” he scoffed 
through his whiskers as Christel headed 
for the grounds. "Should've gone out 
about five o'clock. Be lucky if we get a 
strike now. No marlin around, anyway. 
We'll try for ahi." 

Miller ran south toward Kealakekua 
while his two crewmen, moving with the 


speed and precision of 17th century sail- 
ors who know the plank is just one mis- 
take away, rigged the 130-pound-test 
lines and attached the lures, which went 
into the water at 8:30 a.m. Despite the 
captain's gloomy prophecy, the first 
strike came in exactly 75 seconds. Stew- 
art McCombs, a lanky ex-Air Force jet 
pilot who now is Starr's partner and ex- 
ecutive vice-president of their agency, 
had drawn the first half-hour in the fight- 
ing chair. 

"It's an ahi, and a big one!" Miller 
yelled from the bridge. The ahi prompt- 
ly sounded, as tuna usually do, and the 
arduous reel-and-pump haul-up began. 
In 15 minutes the fish was visible behind 
the boat. It was swimming strongly and 
ready, it abruptly became clear, to break 
all the rules of proper ahi behavior. Its 
yellow fins flashing, it moved slightly to 
port and then tried to outrun the boat. 
Before this curious drag race ended five 
minutes later. Miller had gunned Chris- 
eominued 
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FISHING continued 


tel almost to full speed. “That was the 
hardest-lighting ahi I’ve ever boated," 
Miller said, once the big fish had been 
hauled aboard. 

“Hardest one I ever fought," Mc- 
Combs panted. "Of course, it was the 
first one." 

Marcia Murchison, the blonde wife of 
Grant Murchison, 32-year-old president 
of a Honolulu construction company, 
was in the chair when strike No. 2 came 
at 9:41 a.m. Before she was quite posi- 
tioned, the fish — another big ahi — al- 
most took her overboard with its first 
run, but then it more or less surrendered. 
She had it at gaff in six minutes — a big 
fish, but not as big as McCombs'. 

Now Grant Murchison was up, a vet- 
eran who has competed in the Interna- 
tional Billfish Tournament and last year 
won the first WR&GC Olympiad hunt- 
ing championship. It already had proved 
a good day for Marcia, but it was to be 
the first of three bad days for Grant. A 
meticulous sportsman, Murchison wait- 
ed out a precise 30 minutes without a 
strike and then woke up the last com- 
petitor, Henry Wilks, a Honolulu busi- 
nessman who was sound asleep in the 
salon. Wilks was still rubbing his eyes 
when an ahi struck just seconds later, and 
he had it aboard in less than five min- 
utes. That was the end of it, but it was 
enough — McCombs' ahi weighed 186 
pounds, Marcia’s 1 62 and Wilks’ 124. Al- 
though Ben Cassiday Jr., a retired Air 
Force brigadier general, got four mahi- 
mahi (dolphin) on Blue Hawaii, (heir 
combined weight did not even equal 
Wilks' ahi. Captain Midnight rode again. 

The Pacific had been almost as peace- 
ful as the carpeted floors of the Kona 
Surf, and the only serious exertion re- 
quired of WR&GC members through 
Friday night had been McCombs’ 20- 
minute fish fight. But Saturday was to 
be different. Hualalai Volcano, rising so 
gradually from the Kona savannah that 
most round-thc-island tourists do not 
even know it is there, has teeth like a ti- 
ger shark once one moves above the ohia 
tree rain forest that encircles it. That 
morning Grant Murchison got his sec- 
ond bad break— the luck of the draw put 
him, along with Dr. Grover Licse, a Hon- 
olulu radiologist, in a land cruiser guid- 
ed by Ostrander, a partner of Woodson 
Woods in Hawaii Trails, the safari com- 
pany that dominates island hunting. Os- 


trander knows the trails up, down and 
around Hualalai but as a relative new- 
comer from California he has not yet de- 
veloped Gene Ramos' sixth sense of 
where the rams and billies are. Ramos 
w'as born in a village at the foot of Mau- 
na Kea and has hunted the mountains 
since childhood. 

Hualalai, with its 8,27 1 -foot height, 
might be considered a disadvantaged 
mountain — Mauna Kea is a mile high- 
er, so is Mauna Loa and it has not 
erupted in more than 100 years. It offers 
no tourist inducements or amenities, as 
does the Mauna Loa-Kilauea caldera 
area, which is a national park. The trails 
to the top of Hualalai, all of crushed lava, 
proceed smoothly at first through the 
rain forest, thence into a depleted nia- 
manc forest decorated with the flame 
puffs of Ichua trees, and finally into a 
moonscape of jumbled rock and cinder 
cones, the latter dotted with clumps of 
pukiawe, a kind of grayish-green-with- 
ering-to-white bush that is the Hawaiian 
equivalent of Southwestern sagebrush. 
Most of the mountain's 3,000 feral sheep, 
imported 200 years ago, range at the 
5,000-foot level leaving the dizzy heights 
to the 10,000 feral goats. The sheep and 
goats descend at intervals to feast on ma- 
mane leaves (they are endangering the 
forest, and even vegetarians applaud the 
shooting of the goats). Around the sum- 
mit are a dozen or more craters, some so 
deep their floors cannot be seen without 
a risky descent down nearly sheer walls. 

The WR&GC ascent of the mountain 
began on the south flank, with Ramos 
taking his two hunters — Stew McCombs 
and Henry Wilks — north along one of 
the lower trails and Ostrander heading 
upward toward the summit. Shortly be- 
fore noon the Ramos cruiser flushed the 
first flock of sheep, and Wilks — shoot- 
ing from about 100 yards — dropped what 
turned out to be the prize-winning ram, 
an animal whose single horn curl mea- 
sured 28" from skull ridge to tip. Later 
in the day, and from 200 yards away, 
Wilks also got the biggest goat, a black- 
billy with horns measuring 18". Mean- 
while, Stew McCombs downed two 
slightly smaller goats and, toward eve- 
ning, got a ram, but one with horns that 
did not equal Wilks' trophy. Ostrander's 
party had a few difficult shots at goats, 
and in late afternoon one good— but un- 
successful — crack at a ram. Near sunset. 


as the Ostrander cruiser descended the 
north flank, dozens of wild turkeys 
flushed or casually strutted aside (turkeys 
arc hunted only one day a year on Ha- 
waii, and they apparently know which 
day). There also were occasional flurries 
of chukars and francolins. “Next time 
I'll come up here to shoot turkeys and 
I'll be butted to death by a ram," Grant 
Murchison said dejectedly. 

On the WR&GC scorecard, Stew Mc- 
Combs now had 160 points (100 for the 
heaviest fish, 60 for the second-best ram): 
Henry Wilks had 140 (biggest ram, third- 
best fish). Marcia Murchison had 60 
points for the second-best fish. "The win- 
ner of the Kona Olympiad will be de- 
cided on the playing fields — er, fair- 
ways — of the Keauhou-Kona Country 
Club," Allan Starr declaimed, a declam- 
ation that certainly would have made 
Papa Hemingway snort obscenities. That 
evening the competitors lingered a long 
time over dinner at the Kona Surf— all 
save one, that is. Henry Wilks got up 
from the table, leaving a duck pearlita 
(passion fruit, orange, pineapple, papa- 
ya, cognac and sherry) untouched on his 
plate. “Henry's training for tomorrow's 
golf match," somebody said, and every- 
body laughed. Not the last laugh. 

The next day a fresh 10-handi- 
capped Henry Wilks shot an 85, giving 
him a net 75. Either the mountain or the 
dinner had taken too much out of Stew. 
McCombs, a seven-handicap golfer who 
was three down to his wife at the 5th hole 
and finished out of contention. At the 
awards luncheon that concluded this 
great traditional event Henry Wilks rose 
unchallenged to the top level of the 
Olympic-style stand, his 200 points (first 
in hunting, third in fishing, and second 
in golf) assuring him of the gold — well, 
it was really wood— medal. Stew Mc- 
Combs took his place on the lower level, 
second with 160 points accounted for by 
best fish and second-best ram. But the 
big surprise was the third-place winner, 
a youthful, red-haired Honolulu accoun- 
tant named Peter Virdone, who had nei- 
ther touched a rifle nor cranked a reel 
the whole three days. All Virdone had 
going for him was a 25-stroke golf hand- 
icap. and his gross 95 and 70 net gave 
him 100 points. 

So much for rods, guns and low hand- 
icaps. So long, Bart. So long. Gene. So 
long. Papa. end 
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MERCURY MARQUIS 


* * * 


THIS MERCURY 
PROVED ITS GREAT RIDE 
STOOD UP EVEN 
AFTER 40,000 MILES. 


38 out of 50 professional chauffeurs rated this Mercury with 40,000 miles 
superior in riding comfort to a brand new European luxury car. 


0051110 , 

EUROPEAN LUXURY CAR 


The mileage. First we put 
40,000 highway miles on this 
73 Mercury in 2 months, 
pausing only for routine 
maintenance and less than 
$47 in repairs.* Then we 
matched it against a $28,000 
European luxury car with 
less than 600 miles. 


The test. Nationwide Con- 
sumer Testing Institute 
drove 50 blindfolded chauf- 
feurs over the same course 
in each car and asked them 
to rate each car's ride. For 
details, write Nationwide at 
P.O. Box 663, Times Square 
Station, N.Y.C. 10036. 


The tires. The original steel- 
belted radials, standard on 
every big Mercury, were still 
on the Marquis throughout 
the ride test. Exterior paint 
color, white sidewalls, luxury 
wheel covers, and interior 
shown are optional on this 
Mercury Marquis Brougham. 


Time after time, Mercurys have 
beaten some of the world’s most ex- 
pensive luxury cars in tests of ride. 
But those were brand new Mercurys. 
This new test showed this Mercury, 
even with 40,000 miles, was still 
able to beat a European luxury car. 
And by just as convincing a margin. 

Built better to ride better. 

MERCURY 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 



Home from the Sea* 9 



Howgood it is 

Winston tastes good, 
when a cigarette should. 


OR BOX 


BOX: 20 mg."tar", 1.3 mg. nicotine, 
PACK: 20 mg/'tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report FEB.73. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoxing Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



horse racing / Whitney Tower 


I I all started back in 1809 in England 
with the first running of the Two 
Thousand Guineas, a pre- Derby test for 
3-year-olds in April at the distance of one 
mile.ThiswasfollowedinJunebythe I */i- 
mile Epsom Derby and in September by 
the St. Leger Slakes at a mile and three- 
quarters. The British considered a thor- 
oughbred a true champion if he could 
carry off a sprint victory in the spring, 
win the Derby and handle a marathon 
in early fall. No horse wore this English 
version of the Triple Crown until 1853 
and since then only 15 horses have man- 
aged the feat, the last being the late 
Charles Engelhard's Nijinsky in 1970. 

Today U.S. racing is up to its hocks 
in Triple Crown talk and not all of it cen- 
ters around Secretariat and what he 
might or might not achieve in the Bel- 
mont Stakes on June 9. With this week's 
running of the one-mile Metropolitan 
Handicap at Belmont, Riva Ridge and 
Key to the Mint renew a rivalry that car- 
ries the East's handicap division through 
the first leg of its own T riple Crown. That 
battle continues in the mile-and-lhrce- 
sixteenths Brooklyn Handicap on July 4 
and then in the Suburban Handicap at a 
mile and a quarter on July 21. While it 
may seem surprising that only eight colts 
have won the Triple Crown (Kentucky 
Derby, Preakness and Belmont) since Sir 
Barton got the act started in 1919, it is 
even more remarkable (hat in 80 years 
only three older horses — Whisk Broom 
in 1913, Tom Fool in 1953 and Kelso in 
1961 — have accounted for the Handicap 
Triple Crown. 

But wait, let us not ignore the girls, 
and one especially, a California-bred 3- 
year-old filly named Windy’s Daughter 
who, exactly one week after Secretariat 
runs at Belmont, will attempt to capture 
the Coaching Club American Oaks and 
complete the Triple Crown for fillies. If 
she can do it she will join Dark Mirage 
(1968) and Shuvce (1969) as the three 
who have. 

Windy’s Daughter is well on her way 
to doing what another filly was expected 
to do this year. Last fall Canada's La Pre- 
voyante, whom many thought to be the 
equal of Secretariat, reeled off 12 straight 
victories and was considered so good that 
there was talk of her tackling the colts in 
the Derby instead of galloping to a sure- 
fire win in the Kentucky Oaks. 

But racehorses do more of their ma- 


Another 
blow by a 
windy gal 


luring between the ages of two and three 
than at any other stage of their active lives 
and. unlike Secretariat, a champion at 
two is not always the best at three. A 
few years ago Moccasin was virtually un- 
beatable at two, but then slackened off 
to become a disappointment the follow- 
ing spring. Something similar happened 
to La Prcvoyante. She has won but two 
of four races this season, and in her last, 
the Kentucky Oaks, finished five lengths 
behind the winner. Bag of Tunes. She has 
now gone back to Canada where, with 
rest, she may return to form in time to 
take on the colts in the Queen's Plate on 
June 30. 

Overlooked almost everywhere but in 
her native California while La Prcvoy- 
ante was writing records in the East was 
another filly, the gutsy chestnut daughter 
of the sprinter Windy Sea. She may not 
have won 12 in a row, but Windy's 
Daughter did win seven straight to fin- 
ish the year undefeated, and now on June 
16 she could well make some history of 
her own. 

Windy's Daughter (whose dam. Fleet 
Judy, is by Fleet Nasrullah) was bred by 
racetrack caterer Harry Curland and is 
owned by his daughter, Mrs. Paul Black- 
man, whose small stable is in the bands 
of Trainer Tommy Doyle at Hollywood 
Park. At Belmont, Windy's Daughter is 
trained by Laz Barrera, and she has re- 
sponded perfectly to his careful program 
for her. Early on most horsemen suspect- 
ed the filly would be incapable of going 
a distance, but Barrera, assisted by ex- 
ercise boy Eddie Deas and Jockey Brau- 
lio Baeza, gave her special treatment that 
has led to unexpected results. Deas, who 
regularly rode Canonero last fall in prep- 
aration for his track-record performance 


of 1 :46'.-; in the Stymie Handicap, was in- 
structed by Barrera to try and build up 
Windy's stamina with long, slow gallops 
of as much as two miles. Barrera also 
hoped that such training would tend to 
cut down the filly's eagerness and retard 
her early speed a bit. 

At Santa Anita last winter in her first 
race over a mile. Windy was handily beat- 
en by Belle Marie. But later at Aqueduct, 
after seeing her win the six-furlong Prior- 
ess and lose the seven-furlong Comely to 
Java Moon. Barrera decided to put her 
in the one-mile Acorn, the first of the fil- 
ly Triple Crown races. She led every step 
of the way and beat Poker Night (who 
had already defeated both top older fil- 
lies. Summer Guest and Numbered Ac- 
count) by a length. If she could do that 
against class competition, reasoned Bar- 
rera, let’s see what she could do in the 
second leg of the Triple, the mile-and-an- 
cighth Mother Goose. 

Why not? And last Saturday at Bel- 
mont under Eddie Belmonte, who was 
subbing for the grounded Baeza, Windy 
blew the rest of the field right off the 
track. Barreling out of the No. 7 stall, 
she immediately took the lead and held 
it when first Java Moon and later Tom- 
my's Girl and Voler tried to take it away 
from her. Windy still had it at the finish, 
by a nose, over long-shot Lady Love, 
w'ho came charging through on the rail 
to make a thrilling race of it down the 
stretch. 

Not only has Windy's Daughter now 
won 12 of 15 starts — 10 of them have 
been stakes victories — and S3QL682, she 
has given California breeding a boost 
with a victory over some notably bred 
and promising Eastern fillies. As she 
crossed the finish line in the stakes-tying 
record time of 1 :48- s , the Curland fam- 
ily could note with satisfaction that 
Windy numbered among her victims 
daughters of Bold Ruler. Tom Rolfe. 
Graustark. Herbager, Dr. Eager, Prince 
John, Vertex and Stage Door Johnny. 

"Not bad, was it?” said an excited 
Mrs. Blackman as she sipped champagne 
later. "I guess we've got to go for the 
Oaks next,” added Trainer Barrera. "But 
I've got to slow her down somehow. With 
her speed she'll never last a mile and a 
half.” 

Maybe not, but don't rush to bet 
against a Triple Crown candidate this 
year. end 
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Brut for Men. 

If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try 

something else. 



After shove, after shower, after anything. 
Brut^lotion by Faberge. 


gymnastics / William Johnson 


And smi/e, smile, smile 


P erhaps it was the kind of occasion that 
would become ordinary in the future, 
but last week it was still an odd expe- 
rience for an average man and a down- 
right shocking one for any devout apos- 
tle of the doctrines of doomsday fears 
that have dominated Sino-American re- 
lations for these past 25 years. For there 
they were, an assembly of gymnasts from 
the People's Republic of China in Mad- 
ison Square Garden, perhaps the most 
American bastion of them all, and ev- 
erybody was happy. 

Other Chinese men and women had 
preceded them but never to such a set- 
ting. The gymnasts were making their 
first appearance in the free world — and 
the first stop on a 2 1 -day, five-city tour 
of the U.S. — in the same Garden where 


so many a Knickerbocker and Ranger 
has fought against the sworn foe from 
Boston, where Billy Graham has 
snatched untold thousands from the dev- 
il's hot clutch, where Joe Frazier beat 
Muhammad Ali, where a standard poo- 
dle named Acadia Command Perfor- 
mance won the 1973 Westminster Dog 
Show and where the aroma of the Ring- 
ling Bros, and Barnum & Bailey Circus, 
suspended for this night of Chinese- 
American competition, hung like swamp 
gas in the corridors. 

On folding chairs at the edge of the 
floor sat dignified men and women wear- 
ing the dark gray baggy unisex suits 
of Mao Tse-tung's egalitarian society. 
From the rafters of the Garden hung the 
flag of the People's Republic, a scattered 
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circle of gold stars on a huge vermilion 
field, and beyond that grand red symbol 
of purest Communism hung electric sym- 
bols of purest capitalism — illuminated 
signs advertising beer, hair tonic, Coca- 
Cola and automobiles. 

From the beginning of a night of un- 
tempcred cordiality, the Chinese empha- 
sized love instead of war, constantly put- 
ting forth the slogan: “ Yu-i ti-i; pi-stii , ti- 
erh." which is post-Cold War rhetoric, a 
Chinese release explained, for “Friend- 
ship first, competition second." It was 
dark and rainy outside, but a surprising 
crowd of 13,857 was on hand, perhaps 
half of it New York Orientals. When the 
teams were introduced, the Chinese, 
smiling radiantly, marched smartly to the 
center of the floor. The audience erupted 
in friendly waterfalls of applause that 
flowed louder and louder over the visi- 
tors, until the cheery Chinese raised their 
hands and clapped back. Smiles spread 
everywhere. The Chinese national an- 
them was played and the entire grinning 
Garden rose to attention. Then Douglas 
P. Murray, a genial bearded Sinologist 
from Yale who is vice-president of the 
National Committee on U.S. -China Re- 
lations, the co-sponsor (with the U.S. 
Gymnastics Federation ) of t he American 
tour, spoke a warm introduction in both 
English and lilting Chinese. Finally, the 
two teams swarmed around each other in 
a display of almost hyperkinetic amiabil- 
ity. There was an enormous amount of 
fanny-patting, shoulder-squeezing, arm- 
entwining, finger-interlacing and general 
all-round international sunshine. The 
Garden was one large warmhearted 
Smile Button. 

Jt must be said that no one really knew 
exactly what to expect of the Chinese as 
a world force in this sport. Since Mao's 
revolution won the Chinese mainland in 
1949, their gymnasts had remained se- 
creted behind the Bamboo Curtain. 
Once, in 1962, the curtain parted briefly 
and they emerged for a meet among 30 
nations in Prague, where they surprised 
everyone by finishing third. Then they re- 
turned to China and did not reappear 
until last July when they competed in Yu- 
goslavia (and won). They also performed 
before President Nixon's entourage dur- 
ing his visit to Peking in 1972 and were 
seen on U.S. television. Gene Wettstone 
of Penn State University, the U.S. men's 
teamcoach, said: "I saw them in Prague, 
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and they were merely competent, but 
from what I saw on TV last year, they 
have improved a great deal. They are on 
a par with our teams— and maybe they 
are a lot better than that. We really don't 
know." 

Well, the suspense disintegrated al- 
most immediately. The Chinese had not 
managed to produce a secret formula for 
building gymnastic giants, nor was there 
an Oriental Olga Korbut to be unveiled 
this night. The Chinese men proved to 
be sound, impressive competitors, not as 
brilliant as the Japanese, but slightly bet- 
ter than the American men. The women 
were generally mediocre, a cut below the 
Americans, who themselves have a so- 
so reputation when compared with top 
world-class performers (although the 
Garden appearances of three U.S. teen- 
agers— Debbie Fike, 16, Nancy Thies, 15 
and Diane Dunbar, 14 — may bea harbin- 
ger of better things to come). When the 
longeveningofcompetition wasover, the 
Chinese men's team had eked out a mar- 
velously diplomatic victory over the 
U.S., 164.4 to 164.2, and the American 
women were judged the winners 1 1 1 .9 to 
109.4. 

But the scores really did not matter. 
Even though there was a mild air of dra- 
ma to the meet — the men's competition 
remained undecided until the last gym- 
nast had performed his final giant swing 
on the horizontal bar— there was not the 
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GYMNASTICS ronlimitd 


remotest hint of the kind of bitter rival- 
ry that had marked the recent U.S.-Rus- 
sia basketball series. Indeed, after each 
and every single competitive event per- 
formed by each and every single Amer- 
ican, a covey of Chinese would rush out 
to embrace, hug, shake hands, congrat- 
ulate and admire the U.S. contestant for 
the wonderful thing he or she had just 
performed. The Chinese did not miss a 
singlechance, not one, so this display oc- 
curred perhaps 40 limes in the course of 
the meet. The atmosphere of relentless 
friendliness was almost oppressive at 
times, but many scenes were downright 
inspirational: 

There was little Diane Dunbar, from 
Pleasanton, Calif, grinning with her 
braces glinting at little Ting Chao-fang. 
26, from Anhwei, sharing a chair togeth- 
er and teaching each other how to pro- 
nounce each other's names. There was a 
foul-up in the music for Nancy Thies' 
floor exercises — twice she appeared at 
center mat to perform only to have the 
taped music turn garbled and shrill. At 
last, after an emergency interpretation, 
the official traveling pianist for the Red 
Chinese, a small dignified fellow named 
Chou Chia-sheng, took his place at the 
keyboard and, as Nancy performed her 
complex routines, he watched carefully 
and composed an extemporaneous ar- 
rangement of Western classical music 
that matched her balletic moves perfect- 
ly. It was a magnificent international 
duet. Nancy received a 9.2 score (out of 
a possible 10) and rushed to plant a pret- 
ty kiss upon the beaming cheek of Mr. 
Chou while the entire Garden audience 
rose to its feet in exultant applause. 

To top off the night's gentle scenes of 
good will, the fine American performer, 
Janette Boyd Anderson, 20, of Seattle, 
had just about completed a stirring and 
winning floor routine w hen she crumpled 
with a sprained ankle. As she crouched 
in pain, surrounded by a full complement 
of concerned Chinese, it was announced 
that she had won the competition as best 
all-round performer among the women. 
And so she stood to receive her award, 
supported on one side by her teammate 
Debbie Fike. the runner-up. and on the 
other by Chiang Shao-yi, who finished 
third. The symbolism could scarcely have 
been more theatrical had some kind of 
Cecil B. Ding-mao created it. 

The tour continued last week to Phil- 


adelphia, Tucson, Los Angeles and Se- 
attle and. eventually. Canada, by which 
time the Chinese should have had full ex- 
posure to the inscrutable West. While in 
New York they took a bus to a Mets-Pi- 
rates game at Shea Stadium and serenad- 
ed their American hosts with a harmon- 
ic. choirlikc rendition of several songs of 
the Chinese revolution and dedication to 
the national purpose — as well as a touch- 
ing rendition of Home on the Range. At 
the game only the delegation leader, 
Rung Ke-fei of the All-China Sports 
Federation, who had played shortstop in 
his youth, and the men’s coach. Sung 
Tze-yu, seemed to fully understand the 
nuances of what was happening on the 
field. When he saw that a man was out. 
Mr. Sung would jerk up his thumb: when 
a man was safe, he would spread his 
hands. The Chinese did the full sight-see- 
ingcircuit — a boat tour around Manhat- 
tan, the circus and the like. To keep in 
condition they worked out by doing flips, 
handstands and somersaults in the car- 
peted corridors of the Biltmore Hotel. In 
Philadelphia they toured the Campbell 
Soup factory (but did not sing 
"Mmmmmm good" as reported in local 
papers there), then visited the Liberty 
Bell, Independence Square and heard the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra play 
a very heavy program of Wagner. 

So it would go for another two weeks 
for the gymnasts and, one hopes, so it 
will be for years to come for ever-grow- 
ing numbers of visiting Chinese (about 
175 have arrived since the table-tennis 
team’s trip last year). One question rises 
out of their presence here: How soon be- 
fore the People’s Republic will enter real 
international competition — specifically 
the Olympic Games? Chinese delegates 
to the General Assembly of International 
Federations meeting in Oklahoma City 
last week had an immediate answer. Not 
very soon. They flatly refused to seek af- 
filiation with any organization, including 
the International Olympic Committee. 
The problem remains Taiwan. "We do 
not wish to be impolite," said one, but 
as long as “the Chiang Kai-shek clique" 
is involved “we arc not in a position to 
have relationships." 

Too bad. Despite the sweetness and 
light cast upon the land by a friendly 
troupe of traveling gymnasts, one is re- 
minded that the world is not really per- 
fect after all — at least not yet. end 
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Actually, mom was the one who bought it. 
But the whole thing was his idea. 

What a chain saw! The Mini Mac 1 has a 
featherweight power unit (only 6.9 pounds) 
so that dad can really fly — through cutting 
firewood, limbing, pruning and building that 
patio furniture. Its 10-inch bar cuts a 6-inch 
log in just five seconds. ..and even zips 
through 20-inch logs. 

And that price put a big smile on mom's 
face. She said: “When you can get a 
McCulloch for $99.95, why pay more?" 

P.S. Your dad might prefer the indoor-outdoor Mini 
Mac Electric, also $99.95. 

DU McCulloch 

McCulloch Corporation 6101 West Century Blvd., 
Los Angeles. California 90045 

"Manufacturers recommended retail price. 

See your McCulloch dealer — He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages under "saws" 


Their best father’s day. Ever. 

(He “got” dad the s 99‘ ,5 ‘ McCulloch Mini Mac 1). 



In 1948 veteran driver Mauri Rose was back at the Brick- 
yard for a try at what few men accomplish. Back to back 


They said it made no sense 
to insure the Indy. 

sive insurance package that n 
but included mechanics and p: 
time since the race began in 1? 

CNA has been making sense 
of it for 25 years. 


victories in the 
Indianapolis 
500. 

That same year CNA/ 
insurance was there for the 
first time with a comprehen- 
sive insurance package that not only covered the drivers, 
but included mechanics and pit crews as well. For the first 
time since the race began in 1911, a single insurance com- 
pany was able to 
insure drivers, their 
reliefs and crews, 
every participant in the race. Insured in a way that made 
good economic sense for all. 


CNA/insurance 310 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago. Illinois 60604. Continental Casualty Co.. American Casualty Co., National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford. 
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Official Pholo Indianapolis Motor Speedway 


The experts never expected us to accomplish what we 
did. Just as they never expected Mauri Rose to win his 
second victory in a row. But he did. Piloting his Blue Crown 
Spark Plug Special to a then record 119.814 mph. Mauri 
Rose never came back to win another 500. 

But we've come back to insure them ever since. Adding 
extra protection in coverage and benefits to the partici- 
pants of America's oldest major auto race. 

We've insured every Indianapolis 500 since 1948. And 
every sanctioned US AC race since 1956. Not because in- 
suring auto racing is our specialty. But because writing the 
best insurance coverage possible is. Coverage that offers 
more value for each insurance dollar. 

It's what made us the major part of a growing three bil- 
lion dollar corporation. Growing because we've got the 
special skills to write insurance where others can't. Or 


won't. For the biggest or smallest of companies. And the 
special kind of people and CNA agents that make it pos- 
sible. Aggressive, innovative, creative. People who write 
insurance not to be first. But to set precedents. To go where 
insurance never was. Do what insurance never did. And 
do it better than anyone else. 

To learn more about how we can help solve your insur- 
ance problems, call your CNA agent. We're listed in the 
Yellow Pages. 


t GOING WHERE INSURANCE NEVER WAS 

,m CNA /insurance 

A PART OF CNA FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Transcontinental Insurance Co., Transportation Insurance Co., Valley Forge Insurance Co.. Valley Forge Life Insurance Co., CNA Casualty of Calilornia. 
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by Thomas Klcguane 


The 

qghest 

.price 
of Jish 

Robert RudleigKs motto , ‘/ pay, I take ,* 
served him well in New York City and 
exurban Connecticut , 6w/ 1 / wilted in the 
heat — and conflict— of the Florida flats 


continued 


T 

■ homas Skelton thought that Key 
West was a town he could only 
take so much of. Without the ocean, he 
knew he couldn’t take it at all. It was 
one thing to be blanking out on a 40- 
hour week: and another to be unem- 
ployed and in Duval Street at a wrong 
hour, or in front of the Red Doors on 
Caroline Street when they came out with 
the stretcher and the shrimpers wandered 
into the night to smoke under the stars 
and look through the ambulance win- 
dows. The character with the knife was 
never cut off at the bar. He just strolled 
to the Wurlitzer and tried to remember 
exactly who he was. He played Orange 
Blossom Special to someone down there 
looking at herself in the Formica who sat 
and never looked up. In the dreamboat 
evening of half-time wages the song was 
finished. The ambulance attendant held 
a hand mirror to the victim’s mouth and 
tried to remember if he mailed in the 
guarantee on his air conditioner. The 
shrimper’s eyes filled to Orange Blossom 
Special, which was his anthem. He re- 
called a childhood in Pascagoula when 
he'd never stabbed a soul or put the boot 
to a man who was down. 

Then, too, Thomas Skelton could re- 
member when he had been below Key 
West to the Marquesas on a cool winter 
day when the horsetails were on a rising 
barometer sky and the radiant drop cur- 
tain of fuchsia light stood on edge from 
the Gulf Stream. And when he ran back 
across the Boca Grande channel into the 
lakes and then toward Cottrell to miss 
the finger banks, he knew how he would 
raise Key West on the soft-pencil edge 
of sea and sky. The city then would seem 
like a white folding ruler, in sections; and 
the frame houses always lifted slowly, 
painted and wooden, from the sullen con- 
tours of the submarine base. 

On the days when he was roughed up 
running against the wind in the channel 
crossings and stopped for a drink to dry 
off, the up-country girl in a wash dress 
would offer him Seven Crown and Seven- 
Up, so that the two of them could soar 
down Duval in a flood of artificial light, 
stars and bugs. 

Key West was a town where you had 


to pick and choose. It was always a fa- 
vorite of pirates. 

The weather broke, streamed away in 
mackerel clouds, cleared and got hot. He 
would guide in the morning. He was on 
Duval Street now. The Conch Train 
drifted past Sloppy Joe’s and a thousand 
screaming ninnies cheered the clanging 
bell the barmaid rang at them as they 
passed. In the window of Gomez Plumb- 
ing the Christmas display rested on a field 
of palm leaves: Mary, Joseph and Christ 
in His manger, entirely fabricated from 
plumbing parts; the head of Holy Mary 
Mother of God was a squat chromium 
faucet; the Christ Child was a lovingly 
assembled congestion of pipe fittings in 
a cardboard manger. A simple faith, 
thought Skelton unkindly, but it is mine. 

He had a bowl of fabada astnriana at 
the Cacique and then a double Jim Beam 
across the street at the Anchor. There 
were foreign sailors leapfrogging down 
Duval Street, squealing and blocking 
traffic until a huge black police lieuten- 
ant scattered them among the side streets. 
The sun went down and the light came 
up on the side of the La Concha Hotel. 

Skelton wandered over to Eaton Street 
and sat on one of the benches donated 
by Mayor Papy, smoked a Canary Island 
cigar, waved to people he knew, and wor- 
ried about guiding. His first clients would 
be Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rudleigh, Rum- 
son, Conn. Well. 

Skelton tried quite earnestly to think 
about Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rudleigh of 
Rumson, Conn. He imagined a brick 
house where Revolutionary War soldiers 
had fired at the British, a house with 
grapeshot in the lintels, covered with 
vines, and into whose front door Mr. 
Robert Rudleigh went each winter's 
dusk, carrying an enormous newspaper 
and wearing a gray coat. ’’Darling,’’ he 
would have said to Mrs. Rudleigh, “it is 
time we had sport.” Then the Rudleighs 
go to the city of New York. They go to a 


This story is an excerpt from “ Ninety-Two 
in the Shade," a novel to be published in 
July by Farrar, Straus & Giroux, Inc. 


great brown store where pictures of The- 
odore Roosevelt and stuffed heads of 
tigers adorn the walls. A well-mannered 
lesbian shows them “tropical outfits,” 
which include mosquito netting, a bone- 
fish rod, a pith helmet, all stapled to a 
large piece of cardboard upon which has 
been printed a “tropical scene,” the en- 
tire outfit protected by cellophane and 
displayed under a disinfecting ultraviolet 
light. Rudleigh’s motto is, “I pay, I 
take.” The city of New York and the 
town of Rumson know him for what he 
is: a marvel in a gray coat who some- 
times walks chest deep through snow- 
drifts to get that enormous newspaper, 
and who only occasionally breaks a 
savage work pattern for sport in the 
tropics. 

“Ma’am, you want to hand me that 
lunch so I can stow it?” Skelton took the 
wicker basket from Mrs. Rudleigh and 
then the thermos she handed him. 

“I’ve got plenty of water,” he said. 

“That’s not water.” 

"What is it?” 

“Gibsons.” 

"Let me put them in the cooler for you 
then.” 

"We put them in the thermos," said 
Rudleigh, “so we don’t have to put them 
in the cooler. We like them where we can 
gel at them. In case we need them, you 
know, real snappy.” 

Tom Skelton looked up at him. Most 
people when they smile expose a section 
of their upper teeth; when Rudleigh 
smiled, he exposed his lower teeth. 

“Hold the thermos in your lap,” Skel- 
ton said. “If that starts rolling around 
the skiff while I’m running these banks. 
I’ll throw it overboard." 

“An ecologist,” said Mrs. Rudleigh. 

Mrs. Rudleigh reached out one hand 
and bent it back so her fingernails were 
all on display. She was thinking of a kill- 
er line but it wouldn’t come. 

Skelton knew from other guides he 
could not let the clients run the boat for 
him, but he had never expected this. Not 
on his first day. Now all three of them 
were glancing past one another with me- 
tallic eyes. 
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Mrs. Rudleigh came and Skelton put 
her in the forward chair. Rudleigh fol- 
lowed in squeaking bright deck shoes and 
sat aft, swiveling about in the chair with 
an executive's preoccupation. 

“Captain,” Rudleigh began. Men like 
Rudleigh believed in giving credit to the 
qualified. If an 8-year-old were running 
the skifT, Rudleigh would call him “Cap- 
tain" without irony; it was a credit to 
his class. “Captain, are we going to bone- 
fish?” Mrs. Rudleigh was putting zinc 
oxide on her thin nose and on the actual 
edges of her precise cheekbones. She was 
a thin pretty woman of 40 who you could 
see had a proclivity for hysterics, slow 
burns and slapping. 

“We have a good tide for bonefish.” 

“Well, Missus Rudleigh and 1 have 
had a good deal of bonefishing in Yu- 
catan and we were wondering if it 
mightn't be an awfully long shot to fish 
for permit. . . 

Skelton knew it was being put to him; 
finding permit — big pompano — was a 
guide's hallmark. He didn’t particularly 
have a permit tide. “I can find permit," 
he said though, finishing a sequence Rud- 
leigh started with the word “Captain.” 

Faron Carter strolled up. He knew the 
Rudleighs, had guided them himself, and 


they greeted each other. “You're in good 
hands,” he said to them, tilting his head 
toward Skelton. “Boy’s a regular fish 
hawk.” He returned his head to the per- 
pendicular. 

“Where are your people. Cart?” Skel- 
ton asked to change the subject. 

“They been partying, I guess. Man 
said he’d be late. Shortens my day.” 

Skelton choked the engine and start- 
ed it. He let it idle for a few minutes and 
then freed up his lines. The canal lead- 
ing away from the dock wandered 
around lazily, a lead-green gloss like 
pavement. 

“Ought to find some bonefish in the 
Snipes on this incoming water,” Carter 
said. Skelton looked at him a moment. 

“We’re permit fishing. Cart.” 

“Oh, really. Why, permit huh.” 

“What do you think? Boca Chica 
beach?” 

“Your guess is as good as mine. But 
yeah, O.K., Boca Chica.” 

Skelton moved the boat slowly on the 
green tidal gloss of the canal until he 
cleared the entrance, then ran it up to 
5,000 rpm and slacked off to an easy 
plane in the light chop. He leaned back 
over his shoulder to talk to Rudleigh. 
“We're going to Boca Chica beach. I 


think it’s our best bet for permit on this 
tide.” 

“Fine, fine.” 

“1 hate to take you there, a little bit, 
because it’s in the landing pattern.” 

“I don’t mind if the fish don’t mind.” 

Skelton swung in around by Cow Key 
channel, past the Navy hospital, under 
the bridge where boys were getting in 
some snapper fishing before it would be 
their own lime for the military hospitals; 
then out the channel along the man- 
groves with the great white wing of the 
drive-in theater to their left, with an un- 
attended meadow of loudspeaker stan- 
chions; and abruptly around the corner 
to an expanse of the blue Atlantic. Skel- 
ton ran tight to the beach, inside boat- 
wrecking niggerheads. He watched for 
sunken ice cans and made the run to Boca 
Chica, stopping short. 

The day was clear and bright except 
for one squall to the west, black with 
etched rain lines connecting it to the sea. 
The great reciprocating engine of earth, 
thought Skelton, looks like a jellyfish. 

“Go ahead and get ready, Mr. Rud- 
leigh, I’m going to pole us along the rocky 
edge and see what we can see.” Skelton 
pulled the pushpole out of its chocks and 
got up in the bow. Rudleigh was ready 
continued 
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EFFICIENT USE OF ENERGY 
CAN'T END THE THREAT 
OF ENERGY SHORTAGES. 

BUT IT CAN HELP 
THE ERA OF ABUNDANT 
LOW COST ENERGY ONCE 
TAKEN FOR GRANTED 
IN AMERICA ISOUER. 

ALL OF US SHOULD BE 
THOUGHTFUL IN OUR USE 
OF ENERGY. 

EVEN MORE IMPORTANT. 

WE NEED TO DEUELOP 
NEW ENERGY SOURCES 
HERE AT HOME. 

In most American cities and 
towns, the lights went on every 
evening last winter. 

Most homes, most schools, most 
offices and factories, had enough 
heat. Most planes and trains had 
enough fuel. 

But not all. 

During the winter of 1972-73, 
many Americans actually expe- 
rienced shortages of natural gas, 
certain heating oils, jet fuel, 
diesel fuel. 

What can this country and its 
citizens do to avoid more wide- 
spread shortages, more serious 
shortages? 

What you can do. 

All Americans can help stretch 
our energy supplies by a few simple, 
thrifty practices: 

• Use mass transit if it's available, 
or travel in car pools. 


• Save on gasoline by keeping car 
engines tuned. 

• Turn off lights, radio and tele- 
vision when they're not in use. 

• Improve insulation and weather 
stripping for more efficient heating 
and cooling at home. 

• Try to keep your thermostat 
setting at 72 degrees. Above that 
(for heating) or below that (for air 
conditioning), costs and energy 
consumption rise significantly. 

What we're doing. 

The petroleum industry is 
extending supplies by using energy 
more efficiently in our own 
operations. 

We are large energy consumers. 
With new equipment, what once 
escaped as useless heat will be 
harnessed to turn turbines and 
generate steam. 

With heat exchangers, we're 
making our energy do more work 
than ever before. 

We're increasing domestic 
supplies by recovering more oil 
and natural gas from existing fields 
and from wells once considered 
depleted. 

This is done by augmenting 
natural pressures inside the earth: 
using injected water, gas, chemicals, 
liquefied gas or heat. 

These techniques have the 
potential to produce as much oil, 
the second time around, as the 
field originally produced; in some 
cases, even more. 

Better recovery methods can 
get a significant portion of the 300 
billion barrels of oil in the United 
States that cannot be extracted 
with present technology. 


New energy sources needed. 

But conservation is only part of 
the answer. 

The most important part of 
the solution is to develop energy 
sources of all kinds in our own 
country, where they can be 
depended upon. 

Today, 77% of all our energy, 
including nearly 40% of our 
electricity, comes from oil and 
natural gas. 

They will be our primary 
sources of energy for the next 
critical decade or longer. 

Top priority: more oil and gas. 

There is a pressing need to 
increase domestic supplies of oil 
and natural gas, and to build new 
refineries, terminals, and other 
facilities to get products to 
consumers. 

The United States will not 
"run out" of energy in the near 
future. Nonetheless, all Americans 
can help conserve our precious 
supplies. 

Moreover, because of the long 
lead time required to develop 
new energy sources, we cannot 
safely delay action that could 
increase those supplies. 

The need is real, and so is the 
urgency. 


To help you save energy, we've 
prepared a basic booklet, "A Guide to 
Efficient Energy Use In the Home " 
Write to Dept. Si. American Petroleum 
Institute, 1801 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D C 20006 for your 
free copy. 


A COUNTRY THAT RUNS ON OIL CAN’T AFFORD TO RUN SHORT. 

THE OIL COMPANIES OF AMERICA 
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in the stern behind the tilled engine. It 
took two or three leaning thrusts to get 
the skiff under way, and then they were 
gliding over the sand, coral, sea fans, 
staghorn and lawns of turtle grass. Small 
cowfish, sprats, and fry of one descrip- 
tion or another scattered before them and 
vanished in the glare. Stone crabs backed 
away in bellicose. Pentagonian idiocy in 
the face of the boat's progress. Skelton 
held the boat into the tide of the break- 
ing edge of the fiat and looked for mov- 
ing fish. 

A few small sharks came early on the 
flood and passed down light, yellow-eyed 
and sweeping back and forth schemat- 
ically looking for something in trouble. 
The first military aircraft came in over- 
head, terrifyingly low; a great delta- 
winged machine with howling, vulvatc 
exhausts and nervous quick-moving con- 
trol flaps; so close were they that the 
bright hydraulic shafts behind the flaps 
glittered; small rockets were laid up 
thickly under the wings like insect eggs. 
The plane approached, banked subtly. 


and the pilot glanced out at the skiff, his 
head looking no larger than a cocktail 
onion. A moment after the plane passed, 
its shock wave swept toward them and 
the crystal, perfect world of the flat paled 
and vanished, not reappearing until some 
minutes later and slowly. The draconic 
roar of the engines diminished and twin 
blossoms of flame shrank away toward 
the airfield. 

“It must take a smart cookie," said 
Mrs. Rudlcigh, “to make one of those 
do what it is supposed to.” 

“It takes guts for brains,” said 
Rudleigh. 

"That’s even better," she smiled. 

“Only that’s what any mule has,” 
Rudleigh added. 

Mrs. Rudlcigh threw something at her 
husband, who remained in the stern, as 
rigid as a gun carriage. 

Skelton was so determined that this 
first day of his professional guiding be a 
success that he felt with some agony the 
ugliness of the aircraft that came in now 
at shorter and shorter intervals, thunder- 


ing with their volatile mists drifting over 
the sea meadow. 

The Rudleighs had opened the ther- 
mos and were consuming its contents 
exactly as the heat of the day began to 
spread. Skelton was now poling down 
light, flushingsmall fish, then two schools 
of bonetish, not tailing but pushing 
wakes in their hurry. Rudleigh saw them 
late and bungled the cast, looking sig- 
nificantly at Mrs. Rudleigh after each 
failure. 

“You’ve got to bear down," she said. 

“I’m bearing down." 

“Bear down harder, honey." 

"I said: I’m bearing down.” 

Now the wading birds that were on the 
flat in the early tide were flooded out and 
flew northwest to catch the Gulf of Mex- 
ico tide. 

“It’s kind of slow. Captain," said 
Rudleigh. 

“I’ve been thinking the same thing," 
Skelton said, his heart chilling within 
him. "I’m going to pole this out and 
make a move.” 

continued 



If Daniel Boone owned a radio 
it would’ve been this one. 



When you’re roughing it overnight along 
the banks of the Big Sandy River, you don’t 
need a radio that would rather stay plugged 
into a motel room. 

Instead, you need one you can un- 
plug, and take out into the worst 
thunderstorms. With a VHF 
Weather Band to see if the 
worst is over. 

And when you’re changing 
stations in the dead of night, you 
need a radio with a special light emit- 
ting tuning diode. 

Which makes our FM/AM8100 soundlike 
something fancy. But it’s more like some- 
thing rugged. So rugged, that even if it nose- 
dives out of your backpack, chances are it’ll 


survive unharmed. 

In fact, this Sony would’ve sur- 
vived for Daniel Boone to leave it to Davy Crockett. 

SONY Ask anyone. 
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That was the MG-TC when it 
first turned America on to sports 
cars 26 years ago. 

And that’s the MGB today. 

The MGB is a personal car. It 
simply isn't for everybody. It's for 
the person who likes to breathe 
nature and feel road. Who gets 
as much pleasure going 
someplace as getting there. 

Our four-speed, close-ratio 
gearbox is called a manual. But 
once you get the feel, it's as 
automatic as your reflexes. 
Accelerating through the gears 
Or downshifting through a curve. 
Makes you feel that you're part 
of the car, and it is part of you. 

Sports car purists don’t like it 
any other way 

Same goes for the quick, re- 
sponsive control of the rack and 
pinion steering, the stability of 
the race-seasoned suspension 
and the sure stopping power of the 
front disc brakes. 

And the robust reliability of 
the MGB's 1 798 c.c. overhead 
valve, 4-cylinder powerplant has 


been demonstrated in over a 
quarter-million sports cars and 
in countless road races. 

You'll also find the MGB en- 
dowed with a long list of standard 
fittings: Reclining bucket seats, 
covered steering wheel, center 
console, dual side mirrors, 
carpeting, oil cooler, mag-style 
wheels, radial-ply tires, and 
complete sports car instrumen- 
tation-including tachometer 
and trip odometer. 

And the MGB is generating 
even more enthusiasm on the 
track. It is the reigning SCCA 
National Champion in E Produc- 
tion for the second year in a row. 

So have some fun and see 
your MG dealer. For his name and 
for information about overseas 
delivery, call (800) 447-4700. In 
Illinois call (800) 322-4400. Calls 
are toll free. 

The sports car America loved first. 



What can you buy today 
that will work as well, 
as long as a Zippo? 




UIITH 1 23 

puncH! 


MUM tire 


Our Sanyo PF (Power Failure) Light really packs a triple wallop. Keep it plugged into 
any socket to keep its nickel-cadmium batteries at peak charge and to serve as a 
soft nightlight. But let power be interrupted . . and, presto, PF Light automati- 
cally switches on and provides brilliant area illumination until service is 
restored. Unplug it. and it’s a hand lantern of broad beam and exceptional 
brightness. Shouldn't you have the Sanyo PF today — nightlight . auto- 
matic emergency floodlight, and great rechargeable flashlight for 
all occasions? It’s beautifully priced: $14.95 (plus SI postage). 

SEND NO MONEY-CALL TOLL FREE TODAY 

(800) 621-8200 (In Illinois call (800) 972-8302) 

You are a nice person and your credit is good. We'll 
fill your order right away. 


584 Washington Street 
San Francisco 
Calif. 94111 
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A minute later he was running to Sad- 
dlebunch. and got there in time to catch 
the incoming water across the big sand 
spot. He hardly had a moment to stake 
the skiff when the bonefish started cross- 
ing the sand. Now Mrs. Rudleigh was 
casting, driving the fish away. Rudleigh 
snatched the rod from her after her sec- 
ond failure. 

“SIT DOWN!" 

Rudleigh was rigidly prepared for the 
next fish. Skelton would have helped him 
but he knew in advance it would make 
things worse. He felt that all of his ef- 
forts were pitted against the contents of 
the thermos. 

“You hawse's oss," said Mrs. Rud- 
leigh to her husband. He seemed not to 
have heard. He was in the vague crouch 
of lumbar distress. 

"I can fish circles around you, queen 
bee," he said after a bit. "Always could.” 

"What about Peru? What about Cabo 
Blanco?” 

"You're always throwing Cabo Blan- 
co in my face without ever, repeat, ever 
a word about Tierra del Fuego.” 

“What about Pinas Bay, Panama?” 

"Shut up." 

"Seems to me,” she said, "that Raid 
commented that the senora had a way 
of making the senor look real bum.” 

A small single bonefish passed the 
skiff. Rudleigh flushed it by casting right 
into its face. "Damn it.” 

"That's just the way you handled 
striped marlin. Right there is about what 
you did with those stripes at Rancho Bue- 
na Vista." 

Rudleigh whirled around and held the 
point of his rod under Mrs. Rudlcigh’s 
throat. "I'm warning you." 

"He had a tantrum at the Pez Maya 
Club in Yucatan,” Mrs. Rudleigh told 
Skelton. 

"Yes. ma’am. I see." 

"UH, CAPTAIN—" 

"I’m right here, Mr. Rudleigh." 

"I thought this was a permit deal.” 

"I'm looking for permit. I told you 
they were a long shot on this tide." 

"Captain, I know about permit. I have 
seen permit in the Bahamas, Yucatan, 
Costa Rica, and at the great Belize camps 
in British Honduras. I know they are a 
long shot.” 

Skelton said, "Maybe your terrific fa- 
miliarity with places to fish will tell us 
where we ought to be right now." 

"Captain, I wouldn't presume.” 

A skiff was running just off the reef, 
continued 
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H ir e 

a personal 
financial 
advisor for 
H2 ayear. 


It's MONEY-the new monthly publication from Time Incor- 
porated that unearths ideas worth money in the bank. Ideas on 
how to streamline your personal finances, energize your assets, 
add to your foresight. MONEY helps you plan for your family as 
prudently as you plan foryour business; offers practical answers 
to questions like how to cope with rising college costs .. what 
are the pros and cons of investing in municipals. . .which type 


of mutual fund best suits your needs, what are the best buys 
in snowmobiles, car and life insurance, the hidden costs of a 
working wife. 

For the successful and success-bound. MONEY is a sterling 
companion. Try our MONEY The cost of a full year subscription 
(12 monthly issues) is $12. There's no better $12 personal finan- 
cial advisor in town. 


MONEY. It's a magazine that pays you. 



Please send me i year of MONEY ( 1 2 issues) for $ 1 2 - S3 less than the basic rale. S6 less 
than the newsstand cosi - and bill me later If MONEY does not meet my needs I will write 
cancel ' on my bill- without charge or obligation If I like MONEY. I ll send my check and 
receive 1 1 additional issues for $12. 


Mail lo MONEY 541 North Fairbanks Court. Chicago. Ill 6061 1 
For faster service call this toll-free number: 

800 - 621-8200 

(in Illinois 800-972-8302). 


Does More Than Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal 
Tissues Due To Infection 


Also gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many 
Cases from Pain, Itching in Such Tissues. 


Doctors have found a remarkably suc- 
cessful medication that actually helps 
shrink swelling of hemorrhoidal tissues 
when infected and inflamed. And it 
does more. In many cases it gives relief 
for hours from pain and itching in 


these tissues. Tests by doctors proved 

The medication used in these tests 
was Preparation If. And no prescrip- 
tion is needed for Preparation H . 
Ointment or suppositories. 


RONSON 

Multi-Fill 

fuels most . 
butane -f ; 
lighters 


% The clean 
quality butane 
that won't clog. 


dLLTBG ACTION 
AVV SG4SON LONG 
IN SPORTS ILLUSTR/TTGD 


We, 

need 

you. 


If you can spend some time, even a few hours, 
with someone who needs a hand, not a handout, 
call your local Voluntary Action Center Or 
write to ‘ Volunteer’ Washington, D C. — 

I he National Center tor Voluntary Action^ 
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. . to improve your engine's 
power and performance! 

Hastings piston rings, filters 
and Casite additives have 
built a fifty year reputation 
for dependable service 
That's why our Tuffy 
that your expensive engine 
is being treated to the best. 

HASTINGS 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ENGINE PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 
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making sheets of bl ight water against the 
sun. 

"Do you know what today's tides 
are?" Skelton asked. 

"No." 

"Which way is the Gulf of Mexico?” 

Rudleigh pointed all wrong. 

"Is that a permit?" Mis. Rudleigh 
asked. The black fork of a large permit 
surfaced just out of casting range: be- 
yond belief. Rudleigh stampeded back 
into position. Skelton slipped the pole 
out of the sand and began to ghost qui- 
etly toward the fish and stopped. Noth- 
ing visible. A long moment passed. 
Again, the black fork appeared. 

“Cast.” 

Rudleigh threw 40 feel beyond the per- 
mit. There was no hope of retrieving and 
casting again. Then out of totally unde- 
served luck, the fish began to change 
course toward Rudlcigh's bail. Rudleigh 
and Mrs. Rudleigh exchanged glances. 

"Please keep your eye on the fish." 
Skelton was overwhelmed by the entire- 
ly undeserved nature of what was tran- 
spiring. In a moment, the big fish was 
tailing again. 

"Strike him.” 

Rudleigh lifted the rod and the fish was 
on. Skelton poled hard, following the 
fish, now streaking for deep water. 

"God. Captain, will I be able to cope 
with this at all? I mean, I knew the fish 
was strong! But honest to God, this is a 
nigger with a hotfoot!" 

"I'm still admiring your cast, darling." 

Skelton followed, watching the drawn 
bow the rod had become, the line shear- 
ing water with precision. 

"What a marvelously smooth drag this 
reel has! A hundred smackers seemed 
steep at the time: but w hen you're in the 
breach, as I am now, a drag like this is 
the last nickel bargain in America!" 

Skelton was poling after the fish with 
precisely everything he had. And it was 
difficult on the packed bottom with the 
pole inclining to slip out from under him. 

His feeling of hope for a successful 
first-day guiding was considerably mod- 
ified by Rudleigh's largely undeserved 
hooking of the fish. And now the nobil- 
ity of the fish's fight was further eroding 
Skelton's pleasure. 

When thev crossed the edge of the flat, 
the permit raced down the reel line in 
sharp powerful curves, dragging the line 
across the coral. "Gawd, gawd, gawd," 
Rudleigh said. "This cookie is stronger 
than I am!" Skelton poled harder and at 
fontlnuetl 
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HEAVEN 
ONLY KNOWS 
HOW OFTEN YOU 
SHOULD CHANGE 
YOUR OIL. 


First it was every thousand miles.Then 
somebody said every fifteen hundred. Then 
somebody else told you six thousand. It depends 
on who you ask. And it's enough to confuse 
anybody. 

There's no absolute rule to how often you 
should change your crankcase oil.The time of 
year and climate have a lot to do with it. But 
don't leave it to heaven. There's a lot at stake, 
and a lot to know. 

Your driving habits can be a factor. Oil 
should be changed more often under conditions 
of extensive idling, trailer pulling, driving in 
dusty conditions, and short trip operation at low 
temperatures. 

So even though we've been in the gasoline 
and oil business for so many years, even we 
can't give you a simple answer. 

We do recommend an oil change at least 
every 3000 miles or 3 months; but you should 
never exceed the automobile manufacturer's 
recommendation. 

You should also read your owner's 
manual very carefully. Especially the fine 
print, which might reveal some excep- 
tions according to your climate and 
driving practices. 

If you still can't determine how often 
to change your oil, bring the manual and 
the car to your dealer. He changes a lot of 
oil in your area for people who probably have 
the same driving habits and type of automobile 
as yours. 

Of course, we hope the dealer you bring 
your car to is a Gulf dealer. He'd be glad to help 
you learn about that, and anything else you'll 
like to know about your automobile. 

You can also send your questions direct to 
Gulf Consumer Information, Box 1519- 1 , Houston, 
Texas 77001. 

You see, we'd like you to learn all you want 
to know about your car. And our products. That 
way we can keep you on the road. And us, too 


GET TO KNOW GULF AND YOU LL GET TO KNOW YOUR CAR. 



GULF OIL CORPORATION 




ruin a good 
drink with 
bad water! 




The Aqua-Pure Water Filter. 

For spring-fresh water right from 
your kitchen tap. Like having 
bottled water with everything 
you drink, including reconstituted 
drinks. You or your plumber can 
install it easily. From then on, 
you've got crystal-clear bottle- 
quality water without the 
fantastic cost! 


Aqua-Pure 

Meriden, Connecticut 06450 




jr promo- 
tion manager, has to 
come up with a new idea once 
a year. His job is to win new friends for 
Haverhill's. . and never mind the profit state- 
ment. This year's brainstorm is Haverdryer2, and we 
think Pau) has really outdone himsell this time. This out- 
standing Dryer/Styler of 3G0 watt capacity puts out a fabulous 
amount ol hot air And even if you're blessed with 12 pounds of hair, Ha 
:r 2 will get it done in no tune II you like to style while you're dry 
can snap on the brush or the combs that Paul has thoughtfully provided. If you agree 
lhat your hair should be washed at least twice a week and then dried and styled (rather than 
fending for tself) you can't afford to pass up Paul's offer. If you take him up on it. you'll also 
receive our colorful 64-page Catalog and Paul will also send you aS2 Gift Certificate that you • 
may use with your next purchase. So. if you need a good hair dryer and love a bargain write 
your name, address and zip on the margin of this ad (or on a separate piece of paper) and send 
us your check for S14.45 (S12.95 plus St 50 for postage and insurance-plus tax for California 
deliveries) and we II send Paul 's dryer right out to you Haverdryer 2 is guaranteed one year 
manufacturer's defects (we repair or replace free, of course, only 
charge for postage X handling). And you may return Haverdryer 2 
within two weeks of receipt for full refund if you're not abso- 
lutely glonkers aboul it. Travel a lot abroad 7 Add on another S2 for 
Haverdryer 3, globetrotting 110/220 v. model 500 watt-i 
*363 


havephili’s 

587 Washington Street 
San Francisco. Cal. 94111 
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one point overtook the fish as it desper- 
ately rubbed the hook on the coral bot- 
tom, Seeing the boat, it flushed once 
more in terror, making a single long howl 
pour from the reel. A fish that was ex- 
actly noble, thought Skelton, who began 
to imagine the permit coming out of a 
deep-water wreck by the pull of moon 
and tide, riding the invisible crest of the 
incoming water, feeding and moving by 
force of blood, only to run afoul of an 
ass from Connecticut. 

The fight continued without much 
change for another hour, mainly outside 
the reef line in the green water over a 
sand bottom: a safe place to fight the fish. 
Rudleigh had soaked through his khaki 
safari clothes, and from time to lime Mrs. 
Rudleigh advised him to "bear down." 
When Mrs. Rudleigh told him this, he 
would turn to look at her, his neck mus- 
cles standing out like cords and his eyes 
acquiring broad white perimeters. Skel- 
ton ached from pursuing the fish with the 
pole. He might have started the engine 
outside the reef line, but he feared Rud- 
leigh getting his line in the propeller and 
he had found lhat a large fish was held 
away from the boat by the sound of a run- 
ning engine. 

As soon as the fish began to show signs 
of tiring, Skelton asked Mrs. Rudleigh 
to take a seat: then he brought the big 
net up on the deck beside him. He hoped 
he would be able to gel Rudleigh to re- 
lease this hugely undeserved fish, not 
only because it was undeserved but be- 
cause the fish had fought so very brave- 
ly. No, he admitted to himself. Rudleigh 
would never let the fish go. 

By now the fish should have been on 
its side. It began another long and ac- 
celerating run. the pale sheet of water 
traveling higher up the line, the fish 
swerving somewhat inshore again. Skel- 
ton found himself poling after the fish 
through the shallow's, now- and then lean- 
ing over to free the line from a sea fan. 
They glided among the little hammocks 
and mangrove keys ofSaddlebunch in in- 
creasing vegetated congestion, in a nar- 
rowing tidal creek that closed around and 
over them with guano-covered man- 
groves and finally prevented the boat 
from following another foot. Neverthe- 
less. line continued to pour off the reel. 

“Captain, consider it absolutely nec- 
essary that I kill the fish. This one dou- 
bles the Honduran average." 

Skelton did not reply, he watched the 
line slow its passage from the reel, w ind- 
cominued 
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Tennis Fans, 

Chrysler Corporation invites you 
to pick the Wimbledon winner- be a winner. 



RULES 

1. Fill in the official contest entry form with the 
name of the man and woman you think will win 
their respective final rounds in the Wimbledon 
Tennis Tournament. Also fill in your guess of 
the combined total of the number of games 
played in the men's and women's finals. All 
entries become the property of Chrysler Con 
poration, and none will be returned. Please 
make a copy of your entry's names and num- 
ber of games for reference during and after 
the tournament. 

2. Print your name and address on your entry. 
All entries must be postmarked by midnight 
June 30, 1973, and received at Contest Head- 
quarters no later than July 6, 1973. 

3. Each individual entry must bear a postmark. 
Only one winner per family. No cash substitutes. 

4. Winners will be judged on the following basis: 

The three first prizes will be awarded to the 
persons who correctly name the tournament 
winners and the actual number of games 
played in the finals. If more than three en- 
trants correctly name the tournament win- 
ners and actual number of games played, a 
drawing from among all entries containing 
the correct names and numbers will deter- 
mine the three first prize winners. If there 
are not three correct entries, then those 
naming the tournament winners with the 
closest number of games indicated will 
become eligible for one of the first prizes. 
All other prize winners will be selected by 
drawing from among all entries. 

5. All contest winners will be notified by mail. 
Winners will be determined by an indepen- 
dent judging organization and will be noti- 
fied by July 31, 1973. 

6. The Chrysler Wimbledon Contest is open to 
all licensed drivers, 18 years and older, who 
are residents of the U.S.A. Chrysler Corpora- 
tion's as well as Chrysler Corporation's Adver- 
tising and Promotion agencies, and the judg- 
ing organization's employees and their fami- 
lies are not eligible. 

7. Offer subject to any federal, state, and local 
regulations. All taxes and fees on all prizes 
(federal, state, or local) will be the sole re- 
sponsibility of the prize winners. 

8. All prizes will be awarded. No purchase 

•necessary. 


Just predict the men’s and women’s 
winners of the 1973 Wimbledon 
Open and the total number of 
games in the two finals. If you do, 
you can win a week’s vacation 
for two at the John Gardiner 
Tennis Ranch and the use of a 
Chrysler New Yorker during 
your stay! 

Three lucky couples will win this fabulous first 
prize of a week’s vacation at the exclusive John 
Gardiner Tennis Ranch on Camelback Mountain in 
Scottsdale, Arizona. There will be 100 second prizes 
awarded. The hard-bound book Wimbledon: A Cele- 
bration. It’s an interesting history of the legend and 
lore that are purely Wimbledon. For third prize, 
the Sports Illustrated book How To Play Tennis will 
be awarded to 1000 lucky winners. 

But hurry, the deadline for entry in the Chrysler 
Wimbledon Tennis Contest is fast approaching. So 
send your entry form in today. Who knows, July 
seventh might just be your lucky day! 

Chrysler Wimbledon Tennis Contest 

P.O. Box 776 Detroit, Michigan 48231 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP 

YOUR CHOICES GO HERE. 

MEN’S WOMEN’S 

TOTAL NUMBER OF 

FINAL GAMES E 


Be sure to watch the Wimbledon Open telecast July 7th on NBC. 
Brought to you by your Number 1 Sports Sponsor, Chrysler Corporation. 
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ing out into the shadowy creek, then 
stop. He knew there was a good chance 
the desperate animal had reached a dead 
end. 

“Stay here.” 

Skelton climbed out of the boat and, 
running the line through his fingers light- 
ly, began to wade the tidal creek. The 
mosquitoes found him quickly and held 
in a pale globe around his head. He wad- 
ed steadily, flushing herons out of the 
mangroves over his head. At one point 
he passed a tiny side channel, blocking 
the exit of a heron that raised its stiff 
wings very slightly away from its body 
and glared at him. In the green shadows, 
the heron was radiant, perfect white. 

He stopped a moment to look at the 
bird. All he could hear was the slow mu- 
sical passage of tide in the mangrove 
roots and the low pattern of bird sounds 
more liquid than the sea itself in these 
shallows. He moved away from the side 
channel, still following the line. Occa- 
sionally he felt some small movement of 
life in it, but he was certain now the per- 
mit could go no farther. He had another 
30 yards to go, if he had guessed right 
looking at Rudleigh 's partially emptied 
spool. 

Wading along, he felt he was descend- 
ing into the permit's world. In knee-deep 
water, the small mangrove snappers, an- 
gelfish and baby barracudas scattered 
before him — precise, contained creatures 
of perfect mobility. The brilliant blue sky 
was reduced to a narrow ragged band 


quite high overhead now and the light 
wavered more with the color of the sea 
and of estuarine shadow than that of vul- 
gar sky. Skelton stopped and his eye fol- 
lowed the line back in the direction he 
had come. The Rudleighs were at its oth- 
er end, infinitely far away. 

Skelton was trying to keep his mind 
on the job he had set out to do. The prob- 
lem was, he told himself, to go from Point 
A to Point B, but every breath of humid 
air, half sea, and the steady tidal drain 
through root and elliptical shadow in his 
ears and eyes diffused his attention. Each 
heron that leaped like an arrow out of 
his narrow slot, spiraling invisibly into 
the sky, separated him from the job. 
Shafts of light in the side channels illu- 
minated columns of pristine, dancing 
insects. 

Very close now. He released the line 
so that if his appearance at the dead end 
terrified the permit there would not be 
sufficient tension for the line to break. 
The sides of the mangrove slot began to 
yield. Skelton stopped. 

An embowered, crystalline tidal pool: 
the fish lay exhausted in its still water, 
lolling slightly and unable to right itself. 
It cast a delicate circular shadow on the 
sand bottom. Skelton moved in and the 
permit made no effort to rescue itself. In- 
stead, it lay nearly on its side and watched 
Skelton approach with a steady, follow- 
ing eye that was, for Skelton, the last 
straw. Over its broad, virginal sides a 
lambent, moony light shimmered. The 


fish seemed like an oval section of sky — 
yet sentient and alert, intelligent as tide. 

He took the permit firmly by the base 
of its tail and turned it gently upright in 
the water. He reached into its mouth and 
removed the hook from the cartilaginous 
operculum. He noticed that the suddenly 
loosened line was not retrieved: Rudleigh 
hadn't even the sense to keep tension on* 
the line. 

By holding one hand under the per- 
mit's pectoral fins and the other around 
the base of its tail, Skelton was able to 
move the fish back and forth in the wa- 
ter to revive it. When he first tentatively 
released it, it teetered over on its side’ 
again, its wandering eye still fixed upon 
him. He righted the fish again and con- 
tinued to move it gently back and forth 
in the water; and this time when he re- 
leased the permit it stayed upright, 
steadying itself in equipoise, mirror sides, 
once again purely reflecting the bottom. 
Skelton watched a long while until some 
regularity returned to the movement of 
its gills. 

Then he cautiously — for fear of star- 
tling the fish— backed once more into the 
green tidal slot and turned to head for" 
the skiff. Rudleigh had lost his permit. 

The line was lying limp on the bottom. 
Why didn’t the fool at least retrieve it? 
With this irritation, Skelton began to re- 
turn to normal. He trudged along the 
creek, this time against the tide, and re- 
turned to the skiff. 

The skiff was empty. eno' 
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Have you read 
any good oil cans lately? 



MOTOR 

OIL 


Unlike other reading material, you can tell a good motor oil 
by its cover. First, look for the Quaker State name. That tells you it's 
made by a company where product excellence is a tradition. 

Next, you'll read that it's refined from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil, the world's choicest. It's also fortified to protect 
your engine under most any condition, from stop-and-go city 
traffic to high-speed turnpike driving. 

And finally, look for words that say it exceeds 
manufacturers' requirements for new car warranties. 

Read your owner's manual. Then read our oil 
can. Two good reasons to ask for Quaker State. By name. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 





The Sports Illustrated Book Club picked 27 winners in a row. 
(You can have 3 of them for S3.) 


You can rate books about sports the same way you rate 
people in sports. There are lots of good ones. Bui only a few 
dozen great ones. Look at our lineup of current scleciions and 
you'll agree that we've got the winners. 27 outstanding books 
by authors who know sports inside out. 

If you join the Sports Illustrated Book Club now as a 
trial member, you get your choice of .1 of these exciting sports 
books for only S3, plus postage and handling. 

Think of it. you're paying only SI each I no matter w hat 


every way to the publishers' editions. 

And as an extra g ift . you get the paperback edition 
of the 107.1 Guinness Book of World Records. No 
dyed-in-the-wool sports fan should be without that. 

Once a trial member, you need buy only four more 
sports books during the next 12 months, at member:, 
pricesaveraging 15% to 25% (sometimes more) below retail. 

Any way you figure it. with the Sports Illustrated Book 
dub vou re ahead of the game. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


WHOSE ADVANTAGE? 

Sirs: 

Thank you very much for your article cov- 
ering the match between Margaret Court and 
Bobby Riggs (A 1 other's Day Ms. Mulch. 
May 21 ). It portrayed Riggs in true form — as 
a scheming old man. In my opinion the only- 
good thing resulting from the encounter was 
the ‘‘Bobby Riggs Blcah!" buttons. 

Daphne Karas 

Studio City, Calif. 

Sirs: 

After reading Curry K irk Patrick's account 
of the Bobby Riggs-Margaret Court tennis 
match, one would think that Riggs won the 
match by employing supernatural devices. 
The fact of the matter is that Riggs showed 
himself to be a superb tennis player. Though 
Bobby effectively varied the tempo of his 
shots, on many occasions he returned the ball 
as hard as or harder than Margaret. And 
most of the service aces that 1 can recall were 
by Bobby, not Margaret. 

Whether Riggs could beat Court four out 
of seven or whether he can defeat Billie Jean 
King are matters of opinion, but one thing 
is certain. No woman will ever beat Riggs 
as decisively as he defeated Court. Why not 
give the devil his due'.’ Bobby Riggs is one 
heck of an athlete. 

Gilbert E. Gildea 

Okemos, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Gloria Stcincm, get a mop! Betty Fricdan, 
brush up on your brownie recipes! Bella Ab- 
zug, learn how to sew! While he may not be 
a male chauvinist hustler, Bobby Riggs is the 
male chauvinist's male chauvinist, and he has 
put the world back in its proper order. 

William E. Carsley 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

I was utterly amazed by your article. I 
completely disagree with the idea that it was 
a win for male chauvinism. 

On the pro tennis tour, men are consid- 
ered the harder hitters, and the women tend 
to have longer rallies. Keeping these facts in 
mind, Mr. Riggs would seem to have a more 
feminine style of play than Ms. Court. I am 
not questioning Mr. Riggs' masculinity or 
Ms. Court's femininity but in my opinion 
the ‘‘Match of the Century in the Battle Be- 
tween the Sexes" was won by Riggs using 
the feminine style of play. 

Steve Washburn 

Worthington, Ohio 
Sirs: 

It is interesting to note that Bobby Riggs 
is now in the same position as the women 


players against whom he was originally ar- 
guing. His theory was that women players 
were only 25' , as good as the men and there- 
fore deserved only 25'", of the money. 

Apparently he will no longer apply this 
logic now that he can command more mon- 
ey for a single match against a woman than 
Smith, Laver and Ashe can against their fel- 
low pros. The fact remains that many of the 
younger men players who are still making 
only pocket money could beat Riggs in 
straight sets. 

Abbot M. Friedland 

Princeton, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Being a feminist and an athlete as well, I 
watched with interest the tennis match be- 
tween Margaret Court and Bobby Riggs. 
Personally, I found the match ridiculous — 
not because it was played between a man and 
a woman, but because both men and wom- 
en were using it as some sort of “contest" 
between the sexes to determine which is su- 
perior. The question in my mind is, who ap- 
pointed Bobby Riggs as representative of all 
male tennis players? And since when does 
Margaret Court represent all the women? 
Margaret lost not because she is a woman, 
but because Riggs was smart enough to force 
her to play his game— which is exactly what 
any good woman player would have attempt- 
ed to do against Ms. Court. And as for the 
theory that men play harder and faster than 
women, here it was Riggs who had to use 
tricky tactics against Court's stronger game. 

It is rather demoralizing to one of the 
world's best to feel that she is being toyed 
with by an egocentric male who is out to 
prove some obscure— and, so far. un- 
proved — point about sex differences. No 
wonder Billie Jean King turned him down. 
She undoubtedly has better things to do — 
such as play serious tennis. 

Paula Klein 

Peoria, III. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GAME 

Sirs: 

Thank you, thank you for the delightful 
article by John Fowlcs ( Making a Pilch for 
Cricket, May 21). It was perceptive, enjoy- 
able, informative and written with flair and 
discernment. (I am also grateful that he did 
not abuse the word "chauvinist," as has been 
done these past years, apparently in an at- 
tempt to find a new descriptive term for the 
normal male.) 

Edith Lang Blake 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

Your story about cricket mentions a Phil- 
adelphian, J. B. (Bail) King, and credits him 


as the first bowler to use both right- and left- 
hand curves. My late father was an ardent 
admirer and close friend of Mr King and 
once told me this story about his great skill 
as a bowler. 

In the early 1900s, the Gentlemen of In- 
dia visited Philadelphia to play a series of 
matches against a team of cricketers that in- 
cluded King. One member of the Indian team 
was a prince who was regarded at the time 
as the world's finest batsman. 

King bowled the prince on the first ball, 
whereupon the prince walked to the oppo- 
site end of the crease, reversed his bat, as in 
a sword presentation, and gave it to King. 

John Hart Knox 

Clearwater Beach, Fla. 

Sirs: 

At last the heretofore inscrutable game of 
cricket has been made comprehensible and 
even appealing. John Fowles’ sterling prose 
was a pleasure to read. 

I wonder whether one of your writers will 
take up the implicit challenge and write an 
article successfully explaining America's en- 
during love of baseball to the English. 

Peter Rich 

Los Angeles 

DEMON SPEED 

Sirs: 

I cannot truly express my interest as I read 
your article on the Indy 500 and Art Pol- 
lard's death ( The Deadly Wrath of Old Man 
Indy, May 21 ). Robert F, Jones did an ex- 
cellent job of “personifying" the Speedway. 

I am not an avid fan of the sport, but I could 
become one now. 

Bill Whelan 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

It is a crying shame that another human 
life has been sacrificed for the sake of speed, 
meaning, of course, the tragic death of Art 
Pollard at Indy. Not being a race car enthu- 
siast, I hold a very dim view of this "sport." 
Just what arc they trying to prove by attain- 
ing a speed of 200 mph? Where arc they going 
at such a blazing pace? My answer is no- 
where, and they arc going there fast. For my 
part, I prefer the sport of kings, good old- 
fashioned horse racing with the class of good 
thoroughbreds, a la Secretariat. 

William F. O'Brien 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

I was very disappointed with Robert F. 
Jones' article concerning Art Pollard's death 
at the Indy Trials. 1 agree that it was very 
unfortunate that Pollard crashed, but blam- 
ing "Old Man Indy" and referring to the 
continued 
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Pierre Cardin decided it takes more than clothes to make the man. 


Pierre Cardin's Personal Collection For Men Man's Cologne $9. 56 After Shave Lotion 56 After Shave Balm 56 Soapon-a-Rope 54 Aerosol Deodorant 53 50 Aerosol Shave Foam $3 50. 




faraway 
from it al 


Far from the noisy crowd of Chicago radio 
commercial clutter ... all the way over at 1390 AM or 
107.5 FM ... an oasis for advertisers’ messages, too, 
with a maximum of 12 commercial units per hour. 

Chicago’s only 24 hour am-f m 
good music station 


CH6 


( Built for the perfectionist ) 



WALKER'S Deluxe 

That elegant straight-8 


The Whiskey: 
the elegant straight-8 
bourbon by Hiram 
Walker himself. 

Made for the 
perfectionist ami 
aged 8 years 
in the oak. 


01972 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC. PEORIA, ILL • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - 86 PROOF 


CH7 


Can you really 
manage without 
MONEY? 

(Call 800-621-8200 for the answer)* 


Our MONEY, we mean. . . the new magazine about 
how to manage it . . . from Time Incorporated. 

How to save your money. . . stretch it . . . spend it 
efficiently. How to enjoy it. . . invest it. make it 
grow. How to keep your hands on some of it after 
the tax man gets through 
That's what every month's MONEY is all about. 
Want to find out how valuable MONEY can be? 
You can sample it at no risk. Just call our toll-free 
number and order 12 issues of MONEY for $12— 


$3 less than the basic rate: $6 less than the 
newsstand price. 

We ll rush the first issue to you. . . let you enjoy it 
. then bill you. At that time, if you haven't decided 
MONEY will be worth many times the subscription 
price, just write "no thanks" across the bill and 
return it. We won’t bother you again. 

Really, your only risk is not discovering this 
remarkable new magazine of personal finance. So 
pick up the phone now. Call for MONEY. 


*CALL 800-621-8200 (toll-free). In Illinois. Call 800-972-8302. 

MONEY, 541 North Fairbanks Court. Chicago, III. 60611 




The-Comfort-Shirt 
from Scars. 

Its remarkable 
new stretch fabric 
keeps Ibm Seaver 
as comfortable 
off the diamond 
as he is on. 


Pitcher Tom Seaver works in a shirt that’s comfortable. He wants 
the same comfort in a dress shirt. The-Comfort-Shirt delivers. 
It’s made of the newest Perma-Prest® stretch woven fabrics of 
Dacron® polyester and cotton for an easy-going fit across the shoul- 
ders, through the body. Sears has the comfort features that make 
fashion comfortable. And for style, there are great-looking colors 
and patterns. See the whole fashion-right selection at most Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. stores, in the regular and Big and Tall catalogs. 
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(j ongia filiations. 
’Itou’ve just given birth to 
a m oz. c Pussycat. 



Nice going, America. We knew you could do it. 
1 Make the world’s most playful drink. The Early Times 
, Pussycat. The delicious orange-sweet sour that mixes 
up quick as a cat. All you need is a little “Bar-Tender’s 
Instant Pussycat Mix,” Early Times and a splash of water. But don’t just 
take our word for it. Mix yourself another. Better yet, mix up a whole 
litter of Early Times Pussycats. And have a party. 


Ask for Instant Pussycat Mix at your favorite food or liquor store. To get a set of 
4-10‘/4oz. Pussycat glasses & 4 packets of Instant Pussycat Mix^ send $2.95 to: 
Early Times Pussycat Glasses. P.O. Box 378, Maple Plain. Minnesota 55359. 

‘oiler valid only where legal - limited lime only, 


Speedway as a nasty ogre proudly guarding 
his domain is wrong. If a race car driver is 
out to break 200 mph, he must take into con- 
sideration all the dangers inherent in such 
an undertaking. 

Jim Hummel 

Barrington, R.I. 

Sirs: 

In Robert F. Jones’ article it is stated that 
Johnny Rutherford's time of 45.21 seconds 
to complete the oval was "roughly, 16 heart- 
beats short of the big 200.” Since the "big 
200" means that the 214 -mile oval is circled 
in 45 seconds or less, this implies that Ruth- 
erford's heart rate was, roughly, 1 6 beats per 
.21 seconds, or about 4,570 beats per min- 
ute. It seems unlikely that Rutherford was 
that excited at the prospect of achieving the 
"big 200." More likely, Jones mistakenly 
used 72 beats per second, rather than 72 beats 
per minute , as the average heart rate. The 
correct result is that Rutherford was — in- 
credibly — only about % heartbeat short of 
the “big 200.” 

Bach Sellers 

Sudbury, Mass. 

PORTRAIT OF POWER 

Sirs: 

Neil Leifer has done it again! His photo- 
graph of Secretariat winning the Kentucky 
Derby (It Was Murder, May 14) captures 
the power, grace and authority of this mag- 
nificent animal in a manner unrivaled by 
literary description. 

I never cease to be amazed by Leifer's abil- 
ity, as well as that of the other fine Sports 
Illustrated photographers, to consistently 
catch the essence of an entire event in the 
flick of a shutter. 

Jim Bordoni 

Stanford, Calif. 

SPORTSMAN ASHE 

Sirs: 

I would like to comment on the World 
Championship Tennis final between Stan 
Smith and Arthur Ashe ( Riding the Crest of 
a Winning Wave, May 21 ). I thought the per- 
formance, both on and off the court, of these 
two fine players was outstanding. Smith’s 
victory over Ashe will be remembered by 
many for a long time to come, but the part I 
will remember best will be the actions of the 
two during the presentation of awards fol- 
lowing their final game. 

As Smith said, the match ended on a rath- 
er sour note as a result of a judge’s decision 
that was questioned by many in the crowd. 
The debate was whether or not Smith hit the 
ball before the second bounce. (It was later 
confirmed by television reruns that he had 
indeed hit it while it was "up," i.e., before 
the second bounce.) Without benefit of in- 
stant replay, however, Ashe responded to the 
audience's standing ovation by saying that 
continued 
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It’s a whole new ball game! 



Manage the greatest teams and stars of all time! 

Sports lllustrated's new ALL-TIME ALL-STAR BASEBALL Game 
puts you right on the dugout steps as manager of the 16 
original American and National League teams. ..and 400 
all-time great ballplayers. 

Think of it! You call the shots for stars like Hammerin' 
Hank Aaron, Johnny Bench, Roberto Clemente, Ty Cobb, 
Lou Gehrig, Bob Gibson, Al Kaline, Harmon Killebrew, Willie 
Mays, Stretch McCovey, The Robinsons, Babe Ruth, Tris 
Speaker, Honus Wagner, Carl Yastrzemski, Cy Young... 
and over 380 more! 

Schedule hundreds of dream games! 

With Sports Illustrated ALL-TIME ALL-STAR BASEBALL you 
can schedule the all-time great Yankees — with lefty slug- 
gers Ruth and Gehrig — against the Athletics and their 
super southpaw staff. The Tigers' power vs. the White Sox 
speed and defense. The Giants vs. the Dodgers. The Pirates 
vs. the Reds. The Braves vs. the Red Sox. You name it! 


Set up fantastic personal duels! 

Pit Walter "Big Train" Johnson vs. Willie Mays. Babe Ruth vs. 
Bob Gibson. Ty Cobb vs. high-kicking Juan Marichal. (You 
can let base-thief Cobb challenge the rifle-arm of Johnny 
Bench, too!) Jimmie "Double X" Foxx vs. Ferguson Jenkins. 
Free-swinging Dick Allen vs. Cy Young, winner of a record 
51 1 games over his 22-year career. It's up to you! 

Get in on the action! 

Based on the Official statistics of each star's best seven 
years, this challenging board game is unmatched for 
realistic action. With it you can enjoy exciting, strategy- 
packed games that take just 30 minutes to play. You can 
set up leagues in your neighborhood (or in your home!). 
You can find out for yourself which is "the greatest team 
of all time!" 

So get in on the action and excitement of Sports Illus- 
trated ALL-TIME ALL-STAR BASEBALL today! Simply fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 


(If someone has beaten you to the coupon, just send your name, address and check or money order for $9.95, plus 50 <t 
postage and handling, to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES, Box 619, Radio City Station, New York 10020.) 


D YES! I want to play 

your "whole new ball game!" Please send me the Sports 
Illustrated ALL TIME ALL-STAR BASEBALL Game. 



Sports Illustrated Games 

Box 619, Radio City Sfotion, New York 10020 

My check or money order for S 
to cover the cost of _ game(s) at S9.95 each, plus 

50<t postage, is enclosed. (In Canada, please add $1.00 
to total order to cover extra postage.) 

Name. _ 

Address 

City 

State Zip— 

(Please allow 3 weeks for delivery) 


11 you're going to 
Duy radial tiros, 
wouldn't you teel more 


DURASTEEL RADIAL? 



When you drive on radial tires, 
you're going to gain a wonderful 
new driving and handling experi- 
ence. 

But remember, just as there are 
degrees of quality among conven- 
tional tires, so there are variances 
in quality among radials. 

Some radial tires have no steel 
belts at all. Some have only one. 
The Delta Durasteel has two strong 
belts of flexible steel cord for safety 
and mileage. 

The Delta Durasteel Radial Tire 
offers high quality at a moderate 
price. 


Chack th« 
Yellow Pages 
for the Delta 
dealer nearest 
you. 
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Smith was a very ethical sportsman and in- 
dividual and that if Stan thought the ball was 
up, it was up, and that was good enough for 
him. 

Ashe’s remark ended a tense moment and 
displayed a level of sportsmanship that is at- 
tained by few and envied by many. He left 
the WCT tournament with a lot more than 
his 520,000 second-place check. He also took 
with him the respect of a great many peo- 
ple. Ashe is a champion in his own right, 
Mary Lynch 

Roseburg, Ore. 

A HIT 

Sirs: 

William Leggett’s article (An Angel Who 
Makes Turnstiles Sing, May 14) was what I 
have been waiting for. Nolan Ryan has nev- 
er gotten serious treatment from any writ- 
ers. Now that he is with a team that appre- 
ciates and takes advantage of a good pitcher, 
I think he can win 20 and strike out at least 
250. 

Howard Grunfeld 

Flushing. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

ft's about time someone noticed Nofan 
Ryan’s ability to lead a team. He has great 
potential. 

John R. Tschiderer 

Medina, Ohio 

ERNIE D. 

Sirs: 

I was very pleased to read Barry McDer- 
mott's article ( It Was a New Game AH Down 
the Line , May 14) and not find a glowing re- 
port on Ernie DiGrcgorio’s play. My faith 
in SI was renewed because you refused to be 
thrilled, as so many newspapers were, by Er- 
nie D. and his game-losing yet crowd-pleas- 
ing attempt at patriotic recognition. 

J. Marc Rosen 

Honolulu 

Sirs: 

I think Barry McDermott talked too much 
about the Russians in his recent article. How 
could he brush by Ernie DiGrcgorio by just 
saying his passes brought oohs from the 
crowd? In my book Ernie D. can do no wrong 
(even if he did lose the game for us in San 
Diego). The pros are getting another Pete 
Maravich. I hope Barry will think a little 
more about Ernie D. the next time he writes 
about U.S. vs. U.S.S.R. basketball. 

Marc Friedlandkr 

Cincinnati 

WOMEN IN TRAINING 

Sirs: 

1 commend you for the coverage given in 
People (May 7) to Ms. Kelly Morron. as- 
sistant trainer in the men’s training room at 
Johns Hopkins. However, she is not as un- 


usual as you may think. People have begun 
to recognize the need for female trainers in 
the rapidly expanding intercollegiate and in- 
tcrscholastic athletic programs for women 
and girls. As a result, numerous women are 
now enrolling in athletic training curricula 
and /or serving apprenticeships in men's 
training rooms. 

Several women already have established 
themselves in the field and arc administering 
athletic training programs for female athletes 
in universities scattered throughout the 
U.S. — Sherry Kosek at the University of 
Washington, Dot Cohen at the University 
of Illinois. Claudette DeLamater at Albany 
State University and Linda Hammett of the 
Kansas City Recreation Department. Of the 
15 universities in the U.S. that offer NATA 
(National Athletic Trainers Assocation) ap- 
proved curricula, five are open to women. 
The schools arc Ball State. Indiana State, the 
University of Montana, Westchester (Pa.) 
State College and Western Illinois. 

Hopefully, through the efforts of these 
women innovators the needs of the female 
athlete arc finally being met. 

Holly Wilson 
Certified Athletic Trainer 
Women’s Physical Education 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

CHEER, CHEER FOR OLD . . . 

Sirs: 

I would like to take issue with Dave Rci- 
nig's letter, published in the May 7 issue. He 
says, “Here at Notre Dame practically ev- 
eryone is a watcher." I too am a student at 
Notre Dame, and I feel that nothing could 
be farther from the truth. 

A great majority of students are watchers 
when it comes to varsity football, but that 
must be expected because of the caliber of 
play. On the other hand. Notre Dame of- 
fers, in addition to other varsity sports, sev- 
eral club sports, including lacrosse, soccer, 
rugby, crew, boxing and karate. Notre Dame 
is one of the few colleges in America to have 
an inter-hall tackle-football program, and we 
also have inter-hall soccer, basketball, hock- 
ey, baseball, swimming, track and softball. 
There are numerous areas of intramural 
competition, not to mention the popular 
"Bookstore Basketball" contest. According 
to a student survey, 85' of the student body 
is involved in one or more of the above 
activities. 

I can’t imagine a university where students 
arc more active than at Notre Dame. This is 
not a school for watchers. 

Thomas Foristei. 

Notrc Dame, Ind. 

ANTIQUE BOATS 

Sirs: 

The article It's Full Speed Astern (May 7) 
by Hugh D. Whall with photographs by Eric 
continued 


HOW OBJECTIVE 
CAN AN INSURANCE 
AGENT BE 
IF HE ONLY WORKS 
FOR ONE COMPANY? 


There are two kinds of insurance agents. 

Those who work for only one company and 
those who represent many companies. The 
agents who work for only one company simply 
can’t be as objective because they can only 
recommend their company’s insurance. 

All of Crum & Forster's 6,300 agents are 
independent. They handle our property and 
casualty insurance and many other companies’ 
insurance as well. So when they make a recoin- 
mendation, they can be objective about it. They 
have no obligation to suggest our insurance. 

Or anybody else’s. 

This independence obviously frees the agent 
to give you the kind of objective advice you 
already expect from an accountant or a lawyer. 

If one of our agents examines your situation 
and then recommends one of our competitors' 
policies, he's simply doing the job you and 
we want him to do. You get the right coverage 
at the right price. And when you’re satisfied, 
he knows you’ll continue to do business with 
him. And we’re motivated constantly to inn 
prove our coverage and service. 

So far, we’ve done extremely well amid this 
unusually intense competition. Our companies 
provide personal and business insurance that 
ranges from homeowners, auto, boat and marine 
to workmen’s compensation policies. And in a 
field of over 2,700 property and casualty in- 
surance groups, we’re number 16. Our total 


premium volume is $666.8 million, our net worth is 
$432.4 million, and our assets are over $ 1 .4 billion. 

For over 75 years, we've been writing insurance 
only through independent agents. And while 
everything in our experience has proven the 
value to you of using them, it’s just as important 
for you to get the right one. 

There are over 300,000 independent insurance 
agents in the country. And, as we said, only 
6,300 of them have been appointed to handle 
Crum & Forster. We make sure all of our agents 
are insurance professionals who have established 
their personal and professional reputations in 
their communities. 

Call 800-447-4700 toll-free anytime and we’ll 
be glad to tell you the names of the Crum & 

Forster agents who live near you. (In Illinois 
call 800-322-4400.) Each of them would be 
happy to sit down with you and appraise your 
insurance situation and to then give you his 
expert, objective opinion— without any obliga- 
tion to you. Or to us. 

We’re glad to recommend him. Even though 
he may not always recommend us. 


CRUMiV FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

THE POLICY MAKERS. 


J(VQE EAST 

If she doesn't 
give it to you, 


get it yourself. 



You're a man with very defi- 
nite tastes. Yourcologne should 
reflect those tastes ... strong, 
exotic, sensuous, lingering. 
Jade East is the cologne to 
meet those tastes. If she doesn't 
give it to you... get it yourself. 

SWANK sole distributor. 


Available at fine stores everywhere. 



19TH HOLE continued 

Schsveikardt is a masterpiece. It gets the un- 
told story across loud and clear. The pho- 
tograph of Bob Cox, chairman of the an- 
tique boat show, driving Suwanee on the river 
at sunset also shows why the Thousand Is- 
lands area is so popular for enjoyable sum- 
mer living and pursuits. 

The counterpart to this story is the boom 
in mahogany, cedar and brass in the classic 
antique pulling craft — skiffs, canoes and 
guide boats, just to name a few. Comple- 
menting this are the buffs who collect old 
motors, outboards and marine accessories. 

As acting director of the Thousand Is- 
lands Museum, by way of being a summer 
resident, I have also brought a few of my 
own pet projects to maturity for public dis- 
play: area duck decoys, the Musky Hall of 
Fame, Rushton canoes and guide boats and 
research done with John Gardner of Mystic 
Seaport on the St. Lawrence River skiff (both 
rowing and sailing), a unique rudderless 
craft. The first commercial skiff builders 
started in Clayton, N.Y.— a schooner-build- 
ing river town. 

I was particularly interested in the men- 
tion of the skiff once used by Ulysses S. 
Grant. After following down a few leads, I 
located this beautiful boat in a garage in Al- 
exandria Bay, N.Y. It had been stolen from 
Pullman Island and painted blue before it 
was retrieved by the caretaker. The name 
“Grant" is on the stern and the boat build- 
er's brass plate remains intact on the forward 
deck. 

Harold E. Herrick Jr. 

Cedarhurst, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Cheers for your article on the boat col- 
lectors. But you did not mention anything 
about how a boat runs on naphtha. Most peo- 
ple know that naphtha is an explosive liq- 
uid, first cousin to gasoline, and assume that 
a naphtha launch must have an internal com- 
bustion engine. 

Not so. In a naphtha launch, the naphtha 
takes the place of what would be water in a 
closed-system steam engine. A boiler turns 
the naphtha into steam (it has a very low 
boiling point) and sends it to a little com- 
pression (steam) engine. The exhaust circu- 
lates back through a condenser, where it 
turns back into liquid and recommences the 
cycle. Can you imagine boiling gasoline and 
running it through a steam engine? 

If you read enough old newspapers or 
yachting magazines, you will find stories 
about explosions of naphtha launches. They 
really lived dangerously in those days. 

Hal Speer 

New York City 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 


PAT JORDAN'S 
ballplayer profiles 
really connect — 
his book is a 
Grand Slam! 

"Grandstand cognoscenti are urged 
lo get into shape by reading Pat 
Iordan's warming collection of base- 
ball profiles— they gleam like flash- 
ing spikes." —Kirkus Reviews 



CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 


ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and till in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

300 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800:972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States. Canada. 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands are $12.00 
a year. Military personnel anywhere In the world 
$8 50 a year, all others S16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

£T77 

STATE Tip" 



We built Ford Pinto to follow in the steps 
of the rugged old Model T 






Back in 1911, publicity stunts were the fashion in 
the car business. 

Like coaxing a Model T up the steps of the State 
Capitol in Nashville, Tenn., to impress 
people with its ruggedness. 

But now it's sixty years later. And 
even though we want you to be just as 
impressed with Pinto's ruggedness— 
we figure we'd better give you some 
facts and figures. Not stunts. 

The Pinto en g ine . (Above.) Rugged and reliable. 
Improved and perfected in more than 10 years of 
driving in small Ford-built cars all over the world. 
Easy on gas, simple to maintain. 

The Pinto transmission . A floor-mounted 
4-speed fully synchronized f transmission is 


standard on Pinto. It was 


designed to be“lubed 
for life". All it should 
need is inspection 
during routinedealer 
maintenance. 


Shown here is a 1973 Pinto sedan with optional 
whitewall tires, accent and deluxe bumper groups. 


FORD PINTO 


The Pinto body. 

Unitized into one 
piece of welded 
steel, with steel 
guard rails in the door, 
steel reinforcements in the 
roof. And a surprising amount of room inside. 

Extra-stren g th parts . Many Pinto components 
could be used in much bigger cars: the ball joints in 
the front suspension (below), the universal joint, 
starter motor, rear wheel bearings. 

We built Ford Pinto to be 
a rugged, durable, basic car— a car 
that could follow in the footsteps 
of the legendary Model T. 

See all the 1 973 Pintos at 
your Ford Dealer’s: 2-door sedan, 
3-door Runabout, and the popular 
Pinto Wagon. 


When you get back to basics, you get back to Ford. 


FORD DIVISION 





